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** * READING 


on TJOME AND .. 


SCHOOL 


By Popular Authors 


JANE ANDREWS’ BOOKS 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE ON THE ROUND 
BALL THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR New edition, with 
an introduction by Louisa Parsons Hopkins II- 
lustrated School edition cloth 50 cents Library 
edition cloth 80 cents 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS PROVE THEIR SISTER- 
HOOD (Former title EACH AND ALL) Lilustrated 
School edition cloth 50 cents Library edition cloth 
80 cents 


TEN BOYS WHO LIVED ON THE ROAD FROM LONG 
AGO TO NOW 20 illustrations Cloth 80 cents 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLAYS FOR YOUNG FOLKS AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME Price each play in paper 15 cents 
postage paid 1 United States 2 Europe 3 Asia 
4 Africa and South America 5 Australia and Isles 
of the Sea. 6 The Commerce of the World 

oat” above bound in one volume Cloth $1 postage 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING For use in 
schools By Professor TWEED, late Supervisor of 
Boston Public Schools 12 parts ready: Nos. 1, 4, 
7, and 10, ist year primary; Nos. 2, 5, 8, and 11, 2d 
year primary; Nos. 3, 6, 9, and 12, 3d year primary 
In brown paper covers 4 cents each; by mail 5 cts 
The four parts for each year bound together in 
boards 20 cts each First year primary in one vol- 
ume boards 20 cts Second year primary in one vol- 
ume boards 20 cents. Third year primary in one 
volume boards 20 cents 


HISTORICAL READINGS 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES By 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON With over 
100 illustrations $1.20 

YOUNG FOLKS BOOK OF AMERICAN EXPLORERS By 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Illustrated 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Based on Guest’s 
* Lectures on English History’”’ and brought down 
to the year 1880 With a Supplementary Chapter on 
the English Literature of the 19th Century By F. 
H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. With maps, chronological 
tables etc. School edition 90 cts 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND By GrorcE 
MAKEPEACE TOWLE Illustrated School edition 60c 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF IRELAND By Grorce 
MAKEPEACE TOWLE With introduction by JoHNn 
BoyYLE O’REILLY Illustrated School edition 60c 


HEROES OF HISTORY By GroRGE MAKEPEACE 

TOWLE Illustrated 

Vasco de Gama: his Voyages and Adventures 
School edition 60 cents 

Pizarro: his Adventures and Conquests School 
edition 60 cents 

Magéllan: or The First Voyage Round the World 
School edition 60 cents 

Marco Polo: his Travels and Adventures School 
edition 60 cents 

Raleigh: his Voyages and Adventures School 
edition 60 cents 

Drake the Sea King of Devon School edition 60 cts. 

THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY By Mrs L B Mon- 

ROE 80 cents 


NET PRICES. Ten per cent additional by mail or express prepaid 


New catalogue of all our publications ready Mailed free 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER’S 
NEW 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Hlementaty, 
Complete, 


Send for Sample Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1130 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Agent, 


WM. H. HOCKADAY, 86 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ARITHMETICS. 


| JOHNSTON'S WALL MAPS AT FORCED SALE. 


The T. Ruddiman Johnston Company, of Edinburgh, Scotland, have consigned to me, for immediate 
sale, 100 sets of Wall Maps, 40 x 48 inches, mayny repared for a firm in the West who have been obliged 
to discontinue the business. These Maps are as follows: 


I. United States (Pol.) 5. Europe. 
2. United States (His.) 6. Asia. 
3. North America. 7. Africa. 


4. South America. 8. Hemispheres. 


All are handsomely colored, varnished, mounted on cloth, with rollers, and of the siz® and quality usu- 
ally sold at $5.00 each. I warrant them fresh, complete, and perfect. My instructions being to close them 
out at once, I offer them at the unprecedented price of 


Fifteen Dollars Per Set of Hight Maps. 
No orders for single Maps will be received. Address 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Celebrated Steel Pens 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, I28, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 
USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


Works, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John sSt., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Tales Chivalry and the Olden Time, 


Selected from the Works of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D. 


I am glad to see that it is edited by William J. Rolfe. That is a sufficient 
voucher for its excellence. He does nothing poorly. The students of English litera- 
ture are more indebted to him than to any other living man. — Homer B. SPRAGUE, 
President, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Dak. e 


It should receive the support of committees and teachers in particular, as the very 
best in plan for beginners in the study of English literature.— Boston Globe. 


Mr. Rolfe touches nothing he does not adorn, and in this little book he furnishes . | : 
The above are a few of a very great many commendations of the first volume of Rolfe’s “ English Classics for School 
The book wins favor everywhere. 


Reading.” 


a brief but brilliant biography of Scott, and enriches the text by luminous notes, which 
notwithstanding his prefatory protest, do give the intelligent reader systematic instruc- 
tion both in grammar and rhetoric. — New York Herald. . 

We hail the book as one of the signs of a reviving interest in the grand old mas- 
ter of English fiction.—Syracuse Standard. & 

The selections made are judicious, complete, and tend to awaken an interest in the 
works of the great novelist.—San Francisco Post. | 


Copies will be sent to teachers for examination on receipt of the introduction price, 30 cents. List price, 36 cents. 


Western Agency, 
255 and 257 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


New Agency, 
50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Dlustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


e 
Fossils! Fossils! 
Fossil Fishes from three inches to three feet in 
length, Ferns, and Mollusks, for sale by 
CHESTER WHEELER, 
Fossil Station, O. S. L. Ry., 
Cut this out WYOMING. 


Suture reference. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


* 195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


10 CENTSABOX(6) 
SENT BY MAIL 
SAMPLES 
OR STAMP: Wil AN OROINARY OLPPING ININK 


Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Ca nter Organs 
contain the celebrate 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
wee. in tone, perfect in con- 

struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 


patented improvements. 
More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
Bat ORGAN. — Youth’s Companion. All organs of. our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Oatologue free. E. 
P. CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


‘ip FOR 


SY CASH INSTALMENTS. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO 


BRATTLEBOROVT 
159 TREMONT St BOSTONMASS. 


- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
WARRANTED. 


‘ VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


fusical, far sounding, and hi 
actory Bells for Schools. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


remember them ; 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 


A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


and Chemical Apparatus. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


Physical 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. ae Ctra OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 


FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


(Within City limits o7 Boston.) 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


For Sale 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pre. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
. B. COMPAN 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


Sharpens both 


FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. fas 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


717 Market St , Philadelphia. 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


“= Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


ad xg LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


| BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


OSEPH PILLOTT'S 
J 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Winer, 
AND WIS OTHER STYLES 


Which Cyclopedia? 


It is generally admitted that a good Cyclopedia is a desirable pos- 
session for every home. As to which Cyclopedia is the best for popular 
use, the “ Doctors disagree.” Evidently the matter of choice should de- 
pend somewhat upon the use for which it is intended. A customer 
of AtpEN’s Manrrotp Cyciopepia writes to the publisher as follows: 


‘*T have been exhibiting the Manifold among my acquaintances, anc iati 
on its excellence and wonderful cheapness, to vide 
the volumes, I found but one young man who did not need the Manifold, He 
has a cyclopedia ; a number of large volumes; he did not know how many, nor did 
he know the name of the editor or publisher; but they are very large heavy vol- 
umes. Believing hedid not frequently consult them, I asked if he ever used them 

‘** Certainly,’ said he, ‘ I use them every day,’ 

*** What can you possibly do with them ?’ 

I press my with them.’ 

y dear sir,’ said I, ‘you do not need the Manifold. Mr. i 
books for the purpose of improving the intellect, and not to are daa 
Do you stick to your ponderous, unwieldly volumes ; they are well adapted to the 
purpose for which you use a cyclopedia ; but the dainty volumes of the Manifold 
—how delightful to handle, and how beautiful to behold—are made with a view to 
ease of reference and convenience of consultation, and cannot be successfull con- 
verted into a substitute for trousers’s stretchers,”--EDWARD EBERBACH, Washington 


The fifth volume of Maytrotp Cyctorepia, which has just 
been published, more than sustains the good reputation of tle previous 
3 O V O | uM e S issues, being, especially, more 
' full in its vocabulary, and the 
entire workmanship, both literary and mechanical, being of a higher 
grade. It is certainly not only a wonderfully cheap, but a thoroughl 
excellent Cyclopedia for almost any conceivable use except that of : 
trousers’s press.” The publisher will 
ie specimen pages free to any Fo r $ 8 « 8 5 
applicant, or specimen volumes may be ordered i 
wanted—50 cents for cloth, 65 for half 
Reduced rates are offered to early purchasers } the price for the set i 
30 vols., cash being received before May 1, 1888, being on] $8.85 si 
the cloth; 15 cents a volume extra for half Morocco ; sehen tage Fa 


The Literary Revolutio 

p n Catalogue (84 pages 
— 8 publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being pba ne See 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P, O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Rith ages. 
FRER. Terms rues. ‘Addreas, & Auguotar blaine 


KINDERGARTEN | 


New York. 


co., 


PARISH’S 
Primary Number Tablets. 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 

Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 
are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 
For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
For Primary Schools. 
kages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 
of Children, Flowers, &c., 

A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors, 
Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents by mail, 

Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springtield, Mass. 


In the United States, Canada 
and England wear 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
BEST FOR HEALTH, 
Economy and Beanty. 
Buttons at front instead 

of Clasps. 

G2 Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **Giood Sense.” 

LEADING RETAILERS 
Vv every where. Send for Circular. 
= FERRIS BROS, 
$41 Broadway, NEW 
RSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
olesale Western Agents. 


Colleges aud Schaals. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


{serene UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTOR ¥Y. 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH. PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAkR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Maas. 


PROFESSIONAL, 
NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L, ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. [tf] 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N, H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
RAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For ctreulars, address 


18s ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M._ 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WoRC 
E. H. RusseExt, Principal. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catal: address the 
Principal, D. Be Hagan, Ph.D. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For sexes. 
For catalogues, 
J. 0. GaeEnovan, Princip! 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Good teachers recomm: . Good 
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4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


HAWTHORNE. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


How beautiful it was that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 

Though all its splendor could not chase away 
The omnipresent pain. 


The lovely town was white with apple-blooms, 
And the great elms o’erhead, — 

Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed ; 

I was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar friends seemed strange, 
eir voices I could hear, 
And yet the words they uttered seemed to change 
Their meaning to my ear. 


For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and stream, 
Dimly my thought defines : 

I only see,—a dream within a dream,— 
The hill-top hearsed with pines. 


I only hear, above his place of rest, 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longing of a troubled breast ; 
The voice so like his own. 


There in seclusion and remote from men, 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 


*From Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s Edition of Poems. 


OUR FORELOCK CLUB. 


¢ 
BY KATE SANBORN. 


‘* Miss not the ocqasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-halting time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.’’ 


— Wordsworth. 

Yes, that’s what we have decided to call it, and I’ll tell 
you how the club happened to exist, and who “ began it,” 
and then I hope clubs of the same sort, with the same or 
a better name, will spring up here and there like the 
“Wadsworth” clubs, that have been so blessed in their 
influence. This club is not so much to help others as to 
inspire each member to inspire himself. 

I know a noble young physician in this city, who is not 
only a skillful and successful doctor, but a good musician, 
—reads music rapidly and sings finely,—and also has a 
thorough knowledge of the Italian language. I presume 
he has other accomplishments, but these are all I happen 
to know of. Well, several years ago he was seized with 
small-pox and was hurried off to a hospital, which was 
mostly filled with Italian emigrants, who were suffering 
from the same loathsome and dangerous disease. No one 
would imagine that he could have gained much benefit to 
himself in that unpleasant place. 

Emerson advises conversation with those who have not 
had our advantages, as facts worth knowing can be given 
by almost every man. This enterprising young doctor 


began to study Italian, as soon as his eyes would permit, 
and practise it on these wretched emigrants, who were 
only too glad to amuse themselves by assisting him. 

He went on from that queer beginning, studying Ital- 
ian at every odd moment, carrying a pocket dictionary 
with him as he visited his patients, reading Italian papers, 
Italian novels, Italian history, until he became so familiar 
with the language that many Italians visiting this city 
would consult him, if ailing; and he is at present receiv- 
ing a handsome income from his Italian patrons alone. 
If he had no other practice, he tells me he could support 
himself comfortably. He was speaking of this the other 
evening, and one ladysaid she meant to revive her knowl- 
edge of French in that catch-it-up-in-every-odd-minute 
fashion, and another decided to begin the study of Ger- 
man, and so on through the circle. Each one was stimu- 
lated to try to do something worth doing in the little 


_|seraps of time usually wasted in waiting for some one to 


come or something tohappen. It is amazing what can be 
done in these otherwise tedious moments. 

My father obliged his children to commit some choice 
selection of prose or poetry every day, to recite to him at 
the tea-table ; and I bless him for it. I remember that 
while brushing my hair night and morning I learned the 
whole of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” and could begin 
now and repeat almost all of it. Nearly a hundred beau- 
tiful hymns were also memorized, and what a comfort 
they have been to me and many others! The habit thus 
acquired of making epigrammatic gems, anecdotes, and 
short quotations my own has been invaluable. 

My father used to say to the students at Dartmouth 
College, that any young man could become well-read who 
would faithfully devote one half hour each day to books 
that are books,—not trash and twaddle. He was the son 
of a farmer, and I remember that when he was allowed, 
by dint of a sister’s pleading and a mother’s promise of 
increased economy, to go to Gilmanton, N. H., to enter 
the academy there, how the better dressed boys in the ad- 
vanced Latin class ridiculed and taunted him as verdant 
and rustic. But in just three months he had not only 
caught up, but was employed as the teacher of those very 
boys! That shows what hard work and enthusiasm will 
achieve. 

Scholars must be in dead earnest, or rather live earnest, 
if they mean to make their mark or make their living, in 
these days of over-supply and fierce competition. 

Do not most young folks study because they are obliged 
to, or as a favor to their friends? That was the way I 
used to feel; I would think how pleased father would be 
when I had prepared a specially good lesson, never realiz- 
ing that the time he was devoting to me and the informa- 
tion he poured out so generously was worth a fortune. 
When I went out to teach, how eagerly I listened to his 
every word whenever I had the precious privilege! 

Now all this does not apply to the pale, over-ambitious 
students who work too constantly and neglect proper ex- 
ercise, and scorn the necessity of sleep and rest, and who, 
as Dr. Talmage has put it, are in danger of “a hot axle.” 
But it is intended for the every-day, natural, healthy, fun- 
loving boy and girl who need to wake up to the fact that 
time flies, and for the men and women who let so many 
moments slip by, actually wasted. I recollect in reading 
the life of Madame de Genlis, that extraordinary French 
woman who was the “ governor ” of princes and was mar- 
velously versatile and accomplished, that she had the 
same good idea. Determined never to lose any time, she 
would read in the coach while traveling, and carried one 
of her little books of extracts in her pocket to read in odd 
moments. In traveling, she would lead into conversation 
any one she met who could teach her anything, and then 
write down what she had collected. Having heard that 
one gentleman had written, in a few years, four quarto 
volumes by employing the ten and fifteen minutes before 
his wife came to dinner, she copied one thousand verses 
from various authors while waiting for the Duchesse de 


Chartres, who was always a quarter of an hour late. It/ 


No, 18. 


was a curious and a valuable collection, beginning with 
the oldest poetry known in France. 

And Madame Delany, whose faney work, such as em- 
broidery and feather-work, was so exquisitely done that 
some has been thought worthy to be preserved in the 
British Museum, tells us that she did a great deal of it, 
while waiting for her tea to cool. . 

Talking, with a young man who has charge of the edu- 
cational department in one of the largest bookstores of 
New York City, on this matter (of educating one’s self 
by improving odd minutes), he told me of his father’s early 
struggles. He was a poor farmer lad in Scotland, and was 
sent out every day to watch over a flock of sheep. He wasso 
anxious, so determined to learn to read, that on his way to 
his work he wouldask the names of the letters on the signs 
over stores, and actually acquired the alphabet in that way. 
Little by little he learned to read, and then would spend 
most of the day in study. He likes to talk of those old 
days and of his faithful collie dog, who used to sit by his 
side and look over the pages in a wise way, as if he un- 
derstood as much as his master. That boy is now a pro- 
fessor in Princeton College, honored and reverenced by 
all who know him. Isn’t that history enough to inspire 
some boys and girls who read this, ts improve the great 
advantages they are blessed with ? 

But I am wandering away from my topic and my club. 
I have joined the “ Forelock Club,” and that worthy but 
elusive old patriarch, Father ‘Time, will feel some deter- 
mined grabs at that solitary lock on his bald pate. Who 
is willing to dawdle and “frivol” through life? to 
dance and dine and dine and gossip as do so many of our 
fashionable women, until they die of fatty degeneration 
of heart, and mind, and soul ! 

Use the fleeting moments, determined to be something 
and to do something creditable and valuable, and so be 
able at last to present a better record to the Great Judge 
of all, than “ Nothing but leaves ” ! 


THE PEDAGOGICAL USE OF EXPRESSION. 


BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


[Reported by HELEN AINSLIE SmM1rTH, from his second lecture before 
the Industrial Educational Association of New York City. The two 
following lectures are also reported for future numbers. ], 


The activities are divided into four classes,—the uncon- 
scious, such as breathing and pulsation ; the automatic, 
made unconscious by repetition; the sub-conscious ; and 
the conscious. Education has to do with all the activities ; 
teaching, with all the conscious activities. In the slightly 
convoluted brain-mass of the new-born infant lie the latent 
energies, each nerve cell having its particular function, 
each group its special kind of latent energy to have devel- 
oped into power in accordance with laws. When the air, 
—the medium of externality,—reaches the child’s lungs, 
it breathes. In this externality we find the means of rous- 
ing the activities. We place a red object before a child ; 
it acts upon the nerves and produces a sensation, faint at 
first, but it becomes clear by repetition until the mind is 
able to differentiate red from all other external attributes. 
Here is something that “cannot be in our consciousness, 
and yet it becomes an object of conscious thought. The 
energy is roused into activity by an attribute of externality. 
There must be latent energy and a medium for arousing 
it. Each group of latent energies has a definite degree 
of strength. That which responds to musical sounds may 
be weak in one person, while highly responsive in another. 
The secret of individuality may be found in the extent 
and intent of latent energies. All brains do not eontain 
the same number of energies. “ Weak of Gntellect” 
means a small number of latent energies and in a low de- 
gree,—the nerve fibres ef the brain are weak. _ 

The senses furnish us with elementary ideas“and, group 
these elementary ideas into wholes to form individual con- 
cepts. We only conceive of the work we have before 


seen; in order to form an adequate conception of an ob- 
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ject, we must see the whole trath concerning it. The 
formation of concepts is by representation of the objects, 
by the presentation of models or pictures, by means of 
symbols, words, oral or written. The young child is de- 
pendent entirely upon objects for the formation of his 
concepts. The business of the primary teacher is to give 
him the power of forming concepts without objects. A 
model or picture will create a concept corresponding to 
that which the model or picture represents. Of course 
there will be first a concept of the work the model was 
made to represent. Words may also be used in place of 
concepts; but here there is no correspondence, and often 
they fail to create a concept corresponding to the reality. 

The first means of arousing conscious activity is obser- 
vation, the conditions of which are the latent or sub-con- 
scious activities of the mind, the external attributes, and 
the medium by which the sensation is carried to the 


themselves, must not be allowed to divert the class from 
the main line of thought. Without this steady control 
the thought of the class will wander in as many direc- 
tions as there are pupils. 

The teacher must keep himself in full sympathy with 
each member of his class. Each one must be led by his 
thinking and be warmed by his feeling. He must know 
the relation which each pupil’s mind holds to the object 
of thought presented, must ascertain just what the pupil 
knows of it that he may begin his teaching at the right 
point, must lead the pupil to discriminate clearly between 
what he knows and what he does not know that he may 
secure his attention to what he needs to know; must 
know what difficulties are in the learner’s way, that they 
may be overcome ; and must excite in him a lively inter- 
est in the exertion of his faculties upon the object. 

How can the teacher know the state of the pupil’s 
mind? Only as the pupil tells him by word or act. He 


brain. It is the purpose of early education to arouse the 
definite activities which produce concepts corresponding 
to external objects. Observation is to be developed be- 
cause it is a process of arousing definite, conscious activ- 
ities. Whenever an object is presented to the child, it 
should be presented with this purpose. Oral language 
arouses mental activity through the sense of hearing. 
The teacher can build up in the pupil’s mind a concept 
by means of elementary ideas already in the mind. All 
classification springs from individual concepts. All judg- 
ment, also, is founded on the dependence upon individual 
concepts. The power of imagination also depends upon 
the adequacy of the concept. All that the imagination 
does is to create an image in the mind when the object is 
not present ; but we do not call that creation which is 
simply reproduction of objects already existing. There is 
a power which creates, which forms entirely new concepts ; 
that power also depends upon the adequacy of individual 
concepts. From the mind impulses are given to the mus- 
cles; we call the result, skill. Every demand for expres- 
sion should be a demand for thought. The business of 
the teacher is to demand certain, definite thought ; the 
definiteness will be determined by the mode of expression 
required. Each form of expression is a mode of demand- 
ing definite thought. 

Every activity is called forth by the influence of motive. 
Man is an ethical being ; the one purpose of his destiny is 
to live for others. The child is the fruit of the past ages, 
the seed of all the future. Our business is to put him as 
a positive good into the eternity of life. There is but one 
thing to educate, that is the motive. The strongest of all 
motives is the divine tendency in the human soul to give 
one’s self to others. In school a child molds, writes, 
draws, that he may give to others. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


HOW SHALL THE TEACHER DIRECT THE PUPIL’S 
ACTIVITY ? 

The teacher's work includes the direct oral teaching of 
the pupil from the object of thought, guiding the pupil in 
his study by himself, and the examination of the pupil 
upon what has been taught and studied to test his power 
and knowledge. . 

The direct teaching, if done as it should be before the 
pupil is set to study the lesson, determines the order and 
method of his study, either of what has been taught to 
make it his own, or in the acquisition of knowledge as 
he gains the power to acquire by himself. The method 
of his study determines the way in which the pupil will 
reproduce and use his knowledge as he comes before the 
teacher for examination or into life for action. 

How, then, shall the teacher guide his pupils in the di- 
rect oral teaching to right activity and knowledge ? 

By putting the proper objects of thought, arranged in 
the natural and logical order distinctly before each pupil, 
and then holding himself and each member of the class 


to steady, close thinking upon these objects until distinct 


ideas and correct expression are acquired. 


Pees can be done only as the teffcher has a well-defined 
nh for the lesson, knowing just what he is aimi 
and how he is to attain it. emiiaral 


* Copyright, 1887. 


Thoughts or questions not 
closely connected with the lesson, however interesting in 


must, therefore, question him in such a way as to secure 
the free expression of his thought and feeling in his an- 
swers. The answer to one question must determine the 
next question, that there may be a continuous interchange 
of connected thought between the teacher and the pupil. 
The questions should be so put that if only the answers 
were written they would form a clear, logical, and com- 
plete statement of the thoughts of the lesson. It is only 
by skillful questioning and reception of answers that the 
teacher can know definitely the state of the pupil’s mind, 
and guide him aright as the teaching proceeds. 

If the teacher presents his own thoughts of the object with- 
out any questioning, he does not know that they are received 
nor whether they are suited to the pupil’s need ; he is likely 
to present more thought than the pupil can receive, and to 
present himself rather than the object, to the class. The 
pupils may not understand his language and be thinking of 
something entirely foreign to thelesson; they may enjoy the 
talk, may be delighted with the teacher, may have “ a splen- 
did lesson,” but come out of the process without any knowl- 
edge of the object. The teacher has regarded the pupil 
as a mere receiver, instead of stimulating him to the right 
exertion of his faculties. The teacher is strongly tempted 
to lecture to his class because it is so much easier to tell 
what one knows than to lead the learner by skillful direc- 
tion to acquire knowledge for himself. The lecture 
method can be profitably used only with mature minds. 


It is by question and answer that the teacher is to find 
out just what the pupil knows, excite his desire for new 
knowledge, and lead him to discover the truth for himself. 
By simple, direct address the teacher tells the pupil 
what to do, tells him what he cannot discover himself 
without spending too much time and effort, and gives him 
a connected view of the results of teaching and study. 

It is the intermingling of questioning and direct ad- 
dress, according to the pupil’s need, which makes the 
teaching most effective. 

The art of putting questions is one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult arts to be acquired by the teacher. We 
may profitably ask, What are the essentials of a good ques- 
tion? Literally, a question is an act of seeking to obtain 
something by words. A question put to one’s self sets 
the mind to seeking for that which is not immediately 
within its reach until it is found. A question put to an- 
other is a thought so expressed as to set him to seeking to 
find and present what is asked for. The questioner 
should have very definitely in his own mind the thing he 
seeks to have given in answer to his question. 

The first requisite in a question is that the thought shall 
be so expressed as to set the mind to searching actively 
for something which it desires to find. 

A question should be simple in thought and expression ; 
that is, it should call for only one thing, in as few words as 
possible, and these such as are easily understood. The 
question may be more comprehensive according to the 
pupil’s advancement, but always simple. 

A question should be definite ; that is, should clearly set 
the mind to seeking the one thing that is wanted. Such 
a question as, “ What can you say of this object ?” is in- 
definite ; many things can be said; the pupil has no indi- 
cation of what particular thought is wanted ; his mind 
wanders, and he is silent. ‘“ What is the form of this ob- 
ject?” is a definite question ; it distinctly indicates what 
the pupil is to seek. 

A proposition in the interrogative form which contains 


a part or all of the answer, or one which requires the 


pupil to say only Yes or No in reply, or to answer in a 
single word or two, is not a question. It leaves the pupil 
passive. 

The real question requires the pupil to be active in 
thinking, and his answer must be a complete statement of 
the thought he has formed. 

In direct oral teaching the first object of the question- 
ing is to ascertain precisely what the learner knows, and 
his difficulties in preparing for what he is to learn; the 
second is to lead him by his own effort to discover and 
express the truth. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
1804—1864. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA, 


A MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


1. Nearly three quarters of a century ago, in one of the homes 
of the old town of Salem, might have been seen a bright, thought- 
ful-looking boy, who moved about, at that time, with the aid of 
crutches, and who seemed to like best to be all day upon the carpet, 
with a beok before him, reading or studying. He had read The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a good deal of Shakespeare, while yet a 
little child. He delighted in Pope, Milton, Thomson, and Spenser, 
and the first book he bought was The Faerie Queene. He invented 
stories for himself, also, and told them to those about him; and 
those tales were wilder and more fanciful than any legends of the 
poets, or the old romances he loved to linger over. A little later he 
issued a paper; price, 12 cents per annum, payable at the end of 
the year. It was printed by his own hand, and it bore the heading, 
‘* The Spectator, edited by N. Hawthorne.”’ 

2. He was a descendant of an old English family, who came to 
this country in the seventeenth century. The boy, whose name 
was to be a household word to the whole English-speaking world, 
was born in Union street, Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. His father, 
who was a sea captain, as his ancestors had been before, and a 
scholarly man as well, died when the only son, Nathaniel, was four 
years old. His mother, a woman of great beauty, of ‘‘ singular 
purity of mind,’ and extreme sensibility, lived afterward a most 
secluded life, and a few years later removed with her family to 
Maine. 

8. He loved nature and her solitudes, and he learned to love 
them even more, while he roamed the woods of Maine or floated in 
his boat along the lake-shore, dreaming his dreams under the whis- 
pering trees. But he had grown to be a tall, broad-shouldered 
youth; his lameness had long since left him, and he was not un- 
willing to go back to Salem to prepare for college. 

4. Here is a picture of him as he was to be seen in Salem, in 
October of the year 1820: ‘‘ A tall boy of sixteen, with a handsome, 
sensitive face, long locks, and clear, lustrous gray eyes, at work at 
a desk in the office of a great line of stage coaches in the ancient 
town of Salem. He was receiving instruction from one of the law- 
yers of Salem, and used to get his lessons at home, reciting them to 
Mr. Olliver at 7 o’clock in the morning.’’ 

5. At seventeen he entered Bowdoin College. Among his class- 
mates were Henry W. Longfellow, J. S.C. Abbott, Horace Bridge, 
and Franklin Pierce. To some of these mates Hawthorne became 
greatly attached, and in after years they did much to help and en- 
courage him, and rejoiced heartily in all his successes. In his 
freshman year his Latin compositions attracted attention, and his 
English essays were especially commended. Said Professor Pack- 
ard, ‘‘ from whose lips Hawthorne learned the charmed secret of 
grace and elegance of diction ”’: ‘* The recollection is very vivid of 
Hawthorne's reluctant step and avegted look when he presented 
himself at the professor’s study and submitted a composition which 
no man in his class could equal.” 

6. Hawthorne was writing while in college all sorts of sketches, 
a few of which were printed, gaining, meanwhile, very greatly in 
strength and facility of expression. It was at this time that he 
wrote to his mother: ‘“‘I do not want to be a doctor and live by 
men’s diseases ; nor a minister, to live by their sins; nor a lawyer, 
to live by their quarrels. So I don’t see that there is anything left 
for me but to be an author. How would yon like some day to see a 
whole shelf full of books written by your son, with ‘Hawthorne’s 
Works’ printed on their backs ? ” 

7. He graduated in the famous class of 1825. Beginning at 
once the attempt to realize his youthfal dreams, he wrote and pub- 
lished a small novel, Fanshawe; but it had little sale, and he did 
not afterward acknowledge it. He also wrote Seven Tales of My 
Ni ative Land, which he committed to the flames, after vainly try- 
ing to publish it. He lived in Salem after his graduation about 
twelve years, writing some and reading much. 

8. In 1839 Hawthorne was appointed hanger and weigher in 
Re Boston Custom House, a position he held for three years. 

From henceforth,” he says, “I shall be entitled to call all the 
— of toil my brethren, and shall know how to sympathize with 

em. 

i te 1842 he married Miss Sophia Peabody, daughter of Dr. 
eabody of Salem, and a sister of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the now 
a educator, and of the wife of Horace Mann. One of her 
n said of her: ‘‘ Her voice was joyful music, and her smile 

was a delicate sunshine.” She was a woman of rare strength and 
ot of fine intuitions, of great gentleness avd 
niness of disposition.’’ She was a scholar, also, reading 


Greek and Hebrew, and enteri i into al 
her husband’s laboss and aspirations 
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10. So complete was the union between them, and so real her 
share in his work, achievements, and experiences, that in after years 
their son, Julian Hawthorne, himself an author, could not write of 
one without telling of the other, and instead of a life of Hawthorne, 
called his delightful biography, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife. 


11. For four years they lived in Concord, Mass., where their 
home was the Old Manse, now famous in American literature. It 
overlooks the famous battlefield where the first blood was shed in 
the Revolution. Here Emerson wrote Nature, and Hawthorne has 
embalmed its fragrant memories in the sketches, Mosses from an Old 
Manse. In 1846 Hawthorne was appointed surveyor in the Custom 
House at Salem. Here, three or four years later, losing that posi- 
tion, but buoyed up by his wife’s indomitable courage, he began 
The Scarlet Letter. ; 

12. The manuscript was deposited in the drawer of a secretary 
in his chamber, and one day in the winter of 1849, the famous pub- 
lisher, James T. Fields, who became attracted and attached to 
him, and who wrote of the great novelist so pleasantly in his Yes- 
terdays with Authors, came to see him, hearing that he had been 
ill. Mr, Fields divined that Hawthorne had not been idle, and 
tried to discover what he had written, but Hawthorne would not 
tell him. Till, when the friendly publisher could wait no longer 
and was already hurrying away, Hawthorne came out of his cham- 
ber with the manuscript in his hands, and besought Mr. Fields to 
read it and pronounce upon it. Mr. Fields says that he read the 
manuscript on* his way back to Boston, and before he slept that 
night wrote Hawthorne ‘‘a note full of admiration for the marvel- 
lous story,’’ promising also to arrange for its speedy publication. 

13. The book appeared in 1850, and five thousand copies were 
sold in ten days. It received high praise at home and abroad, and 
henceforth no work of his was likely to be unread and unrewarded, 
though he called himself ‘‘for a long time the obscurest man of 
letters in America.’’ He soon published The House of the Seven 
Gables, which rivalled in popularity the wierd story of The Scarlet 
Letter, and but a little later The Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, 
followed in 1852 by The Blithedale Romance. He bought then the 
estate which had been Mr. Alcott’s home in Concord, and estab- 
lished himself in the beautiful country home which he called ‘‘ The 
Wayside.”’ 

14. He might well write as he did: ‘‘ And now I understand 
why I was imprisoned so many years in this lonely chamber, and 
why I never could break through the viewless bolts and bars; for 
if I had sooner made my escape into the world, | should have grown 
hard and rough, and been covered with earthly dust, and my heart 
might have grown callous by contact with the multitude. But 
living in solitude till this fullness of time came, I still kept the 
dew of my youth and the freshness of my heart.’’ 

15, In 1853 Mr. Hawthorne was appointed consul to Liverpool, 
and the family were abroad, in England and Italy, seven years. 
Daring this time he produced The English Notebooks, and 
made those records of his observation of English life which are 
included in Our Old Home. And during this. time, too, he wrote 
that wonderful romance, The Marble Faun. 

16. Not long after his return his health began to fail, though he 
was still writing. A journey south failed to restore him. Reading 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘* Weariness,’’ just then published in The At- 
luntic, he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ I, too, am weary, and begin to look 
ahead for ‘the Wayside Inn.’’’ Failing still more, he set out 
with his classmate and lifelong friend, Gen. Franklin Pierce, on a 
carriage-ride into the ‘country among the White Mountains. But 
he was feebler than he seemed, and died suddenly at Plymouth, 
N. H., May 19, 1864. He was buried May 23, under the pines on 
the hillside at Concord. Longfellow, and Whittier, aud Lowell, 
Emerson, and Whipple, Agassiz, and Alcott, Hillard, and Chan- 
ning followed him to his rest, and stood about his grave. 

17. It was of this burial day that Longfellow wrote his memo- 
rial poem, ‘‘ Hawthorne, May 23, 1864.’’ [See first page. ] 

18. Said one of his college companions, in a memorial address 
before the Bowdoin Alumni: 

‘One of the striking characteristics of Hawthorne is the fact 
that in all respects,—in his history, his p=rsonality, and his works, 
—he is distinctively of New England type. With but the most 
trifling exceptions, until he went to England as consul in 1853, his 
feet had trodden only New England soil. The town in which he was 
born had been the scene of the darkest manifestations and most in- 
tense, of early Puritan life, while in its modern stillness and 
isolation, as in a placid lake, there was a clear reflection of that 
austere and picturesque period. The figures of that time walked 
through his thought as clearly as if he were to meet them in the 
historic places with which their presence was associated. Whether 
the surface of the story be sparkling or sad, a deep moral lies below. 
The range and force of moral law are again and again his theme. 
- . « His pages are never sullied. The aroma of high charac- 
ter and fine culture abides in all that he has done. He was a man 
of genius, whose life moved to ideal aims, in solitude or among 
men. His life is among the noblest examples of truth to himself 
and to the world; his works the most peculiar and original, and 
perhaps the richest legacy American literature has received.’’ 


19. ‘‘ He stood apart, but as a mountain stands 
ln insulate repose above the plain ; 
Robed in no pride of aspect, nor disdain, . 
Though clothed with power to steep the sunniest lands 
In mystic shower. At the mood's demands, 
Himself he crowded, till no eye could gain 
The vanished peak,—no more with sense astrain, 
Than trace a footstep on the surf-washed sands. 


‘* Yet hid within that rare, sequestered height, 
Imperially lonely, what a world 
Of splendor lay! What pathless realms untrod ! 
What rush and wreck of passion! What delight 
Of wooded sweets! What wierd wind, phantom-whirled ? 
And, oyor all, the immaculate sky of God}”’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


CLASSROOM NOTEBOOK. 


How much value do you attach to the maxim: “ Repe- 
tition is the mother of studies ” ? 


UNNECESSARY directions indicate lack of thought, lack 
of preparation, or lack of ability on the part of a teacher. 


RaRELy, if ever, ask a question that can be answered 
by “yes” or “no.” State the question so as to require a 
statement in the answer. 


Ir a teacher talks too much all schoolroom virtues count 
for naught. We know of no combination of good traits 
that counterbalance such a grave evilas a teacher’s tongue 
in perpetual motion. 


We frequently hear teachers scold a class, or order 
pupils to stay after school because they are unprepared 
for the recitation, when the teacher shows more plainly 
than they that she has made absolutely no preparation for 
the class exercise, has given it no thought. Who most 
deserves scolding ? 


Never bear with pointless criticism. It is utter de- 
moralization for a class to be allowed to talk at random 
simply because the pupils think they have a right to crit- 
icize. A criticism should always be matured. Gos- 
sips, scandal mongers, and slanderers, are developed by 
allowing ill-founded criticisms. 


Nor unfrequently, from a neglect to note the pupil’s 
progress, he is delayed upon what he already knows, till 
the study becomes a weariness to him. Here is one cause 
of pupils dropping out of school, leaving the higher grades 
so thin and: lonesome. When one boy drops out of school, 
tired and discouraged, he almost always takes one or 
more along with him.—George Howland, Chicago. 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co. manufacture a usable 
device for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divis- 
ion, to be used by teachers of small children, who can sit 
before the class with this little mechanical appliance, and 
by a movement of the finger present large figures that 
can be seen by the whole-class, and without looking at the 
figures herself she can know what they are and whether 
the answers are correct. 


One of the most beautiful of the laws of compensation is 
the reflection of our acts and thoughts on our own minds. 
If a teacher is unjust and unnecessarily severe with his 
pupils, he is sure to acquire a dislike for them, entirely 
independent from their behavior; therefore if you have a 
boy or girl whom you especially dislike in your room, 
take unusual pains to do kindly things for that child, and 
the chances are that you will come to find good in your 
pupil. Your smile and pleasant word, or your self-sacri- 
fice, is thrown back, as from a mirror, into your own heart. 


REPORT OF THE EXPERIMENT IN MEMORY. 
_ BY HARLAN H. BALLARD, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Not so many as was hoped coiperated in the experi- 
ment proposed some weeks ago, but enough reports have 
been received to intensify the conviction we then felt that 
very few persons are able to repeat correctly a single 
sentence after one hearing. It will be remembered that 
the plan was to give the sentence: “Your redemption 
from the distress into which you have fallen is in your 
own hands, and in nowise depends on forms of govern- 
ments or modes of election,” to the first one of ten se- 
lected pupils. The first to receive it was to repeat it 
privately to the second, and so on tothe tenth, who should 
write the sentence as he received it. 

The first report comes from Miss Hayes, of the Saxon- 
ville High School, Framingham, Mass. What the tenth 
pupil wrote was this: ; 

‘‘ The redemption of your distress is in your own hands.”’ 

W. H. Terrill, Athol, Mass., writes : “‘ The ten selected 
were mostly from my senior class. The sentence came 
out thus : 

‘* The invention which has fallen into your hand.’’ 


above. I then gave the sentence from Emerson: ‘ All 
things are double, one against another,—tit for tat," an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, blood for blood, meas- 
ure for measure, love for love.’ It came out: 

** All things are good for one another.’’ 

Mr. Terrill well adds: “ From both it appears that at- 
tention is defective not only in the direction of hearing 
correctly, but of prolonging that attention through even a 
very brief period of time.” He asks: “ Now if attention 
be awakened in us to this lack in our pupils, who shall 
be of service to us by suggesting systematic exercises whose 
result shall be the quickening of this faculty ? ” 

E. W. Howe, of North Bennington, Vt., obtained this 
result : 

‘* The attempts into which we have fallen during the government 

election are very low.’’ 
In this case “ four boys and six girls were selected, and the 
sentence was communicated in a whisper, without leaving 
the room. The first young lady says the young man who 
repeated the sentence to her did not get near enough to her 
to cause it to be distinctly understood. I think such exer- 
cises wonderfully interesting and beneficial.” 

In the Pittsfield (Mass.) High School, the sentence 
was transformed into ; 

‘*Redemption is in your own hands and depends upon no formal 
government nor love.’’ 

Ten scholars from the senior class of the high school 
in Adams, Mass.,—average age eighteen,—distorted the 
sentence into this: 

‘* Our redemption for our destruction has nothing to do with us.”’ 


The result of the experiment, given under proper con- 
ditions, to the B Class (3d year) of the Davenport (Ia.) 
High School, was as follows ; 

‘* Your distress into which you have fallen is by no means the 
fault of government.’’ 

S. D. Purdue writes from Newburgh, Ind.: “Tf send 
you two results, No. 1, given by the tenth pupil in a class 
of eighth year pupils, and No. 2 given by the tenth in a 
class of first year high school pupils : 

No. 1: ‘* The redemption that lies in your hand is done.” 

No. 2: ‘* Your redemption into which you have fallen is your 
own fault.”’ 

“T had no idea that they would miss it so far ; in fact, 
I thought the latter class would get it all right. I believe 
that all teachers who try the ‘experiment’ will be greatly 
benefited, for I am now quite certain that one of the 
things that my pupils are sadly deficient in is the ability 
to report correctly.” 

If, now, none of these selected tens has been able to 
transmit correctly one short sentence, distinctly heard 
within five minutes, and under circumstances adapted to 
stimulate attention, what shall be said of those unselected 
witnesses who swear to repeat accurately long conversa- 
tions, heard months before, and under circumstances of 
no special interest or excitement ? 

An interesting light is thrown on this matter by the re- 
sults obtained by Mr. P. M. Condit, of Delta, Col., who 
substituted for the proposed experiment an easier one of 
his own device, as follows: “Our plan was to get each 
grade from the fifth to the ninth to select two of their 
number to represent them. Arranging these in line, I 
told them to listen carefully to:the words and thought I 
read, and, when told, to write as they remembered, and 
sign name and grade. I read clearly, slowly, and but 
once, the words given by the JouRNAL; held my watch 
one minute, then told them to write quickly and but once. 
Thesg slips I mail you as given, one here and one there.” 
The slips are as follows: 

9th Grade—a: ‘* Your redemption from the distress into which 


you have fallen, lies in your own hands, and in no wise depends on 
the government or manner of election.’ 

b.: “Your redemption from the distress into which you have 
fallen, depends on yourself and in no wise on the government or 
the mode of elections.” 

8th Grade—a: ‘* Your redemption from the distress into which 
you have fallen, is in your own hands, and in nowise depends upon 
thé forms of government or modes of election.”’ 

5: ** Your redemption from distress is in your own hands, and 
depends in nowise upon the forms of government or modes of 
election.”’ 
7th Grade—a: ‘‘ Your redemption from the distress into which 
you have fallen is in your own hands, and depends in nowise upon 
the forms of government or the modes of election.’’ 

b: ‘* Your redemsion of distress into which you have fallen is 
in your own hands and nowige depeng on the form of government 


Tt appears that the last four had it just as it is 


or modes of election,”’ 


4 
‘ 
> 
| — 
| — | 
— 
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6th Grade—a: “ Your redemption from which your distress has 


skill as this. See to it carefully that the pupils observe 


fallen, depends in your own hands, and other wise on the forms of /t, remember, and remember to observe to remember. 


government, and the modes of election.”’ 


BorAny affords just as good a field for breadth of teaching, 


b: Your redemption, from the distress, into which you have 
fallen Fae 4 entirely upon yourself, and, by no means, upon the for “ branching out, aor other study . Pupils will often 
better remember what is worked into a lesson incident- 


forms of government, or, the modes of election.”’ 


5th Grade—a: ‘Your redemtion and distress on which you ally, than what comes in the regular way; soa young 
have fallen depends on yourself and in no wise on the government person may be first introduced to Wordsworth through 


and its mode of election.”’ 
b: “Your redemption into whose distress you have fallen is in 


your, own hands and no wise depends upon the formes of the gov- 
ernment and its modes of election.’’ 


All the ten pupils who wrote the words as above, wrote 


** A violet by a mossy stone,”’ 


when studying about the violet. 


‘Twenty years ago we knew a teacher who taught (?) 


them, it will be observed, under the same conditions.|botany, by having her pupils learn by rote page after 


Each had heard the sentence a minute before distinctly 
read by the teacher. Thus, even at second-hand, errors 
began to creep in, since not one of the ten wrote the sen- 
tence with perfect accuracy. These ten pupils were then 
arranged in the order of their grades, and the first in 
order was told to communicate quietly to the next the 


pupil repeated the sentence thus : 

‘Your redemption from the distress into which you have fallen 
depends entirely upon yourself, and by no means upon the forms of 
government or helps from education.’’ 

Should a consideration of these results make it seem 
worth while to other teachers to assist us by trying a sim- 
ilar experiment, I shall be only too glad to receive and 
collate the results. Names will be withheld when re- 
quested. To simplify matters, let only six pupils be se- 


page of the textbook. She threatened todismiss from the 
class one girl who habitually failed in recitation, and yet 
that one probably studied harder than any other, and 
might have known something about botany had she been 
properly taught. To-day none of that class know any- 
thing of what they studied,—those pupils of whom the 
words as she remembered them, and so on. ‘The last/teacher was so proud only recalling vaguely a few terms 
and definitions. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 


EUROPE. 
BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 
Practical Teaching of Drawing. 


Although one of my previous letters contains a rather 


lected. Let the printed sentence be shown to the first, lengthy reference to drawing in the Prussian schools, 


and by him passed orally (in private) to the second, re- I 


venture again to mention that study. I doubt not 


peating once if necessary. Let the sixth write the words that it is of interest to many teachers in the Union to 
as he understands them, and hand them to the teacher, hear how drawing is taught here. ‘This branch of study 
pv res has been introduced into the American schools, or rather, 
ry weit has been made an obligatory branch of the curriculum 
ean furnish six scholars able to transmit 1t without error. a recently that it may be said to be still in its infancy 


Take, if you please, this from Rufus Choate: “ We join 
ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
keep step to the music of the Union.” 


BOTANY NOTEBOOK. 


KNow.LenGe of related attributes and distinguishing 
characteristics should precede classification. The school 
has to do chiefly with the former, the specialist with the 
latter. 


Do you teach botany because it is one of the studies 
prescribed in the curriculum, or because you love, and 
want your pupils to know and love, the wonders and 
beauties of the great vegetable kingdom ? 


TEACH the use of the manual at an early day ; it is one 
of the best things you will ever teach the average student. 
Insist upon pupils owning a manual, and taking it with 
them when they go among the wild flowers. 


Do not tell the pupils too much. Insist upon their 
seeing for themselves, telling what they see, not what you 
tell them to see. There is no place in which the teacher 
is more liable to do too much talking than in regard to 
work with plants. The temptation is great, but it must 


with us. 


V 


\ 


Here in Germany drawing, as a branch of study, is 


be resisted. 


Don’t allow the young people to talk about “getting 
through botany.” ‘Try to make them understand that 
you can only take them to the gate of Nature’s great gar- 
den, and show them how to open it; they must explore 
for themselves if they will know anything of the treasures 


that lie in the immense domain beyond. 


much older, and more can therefore be expected, and 
better results should be exhibited. But candidly, when I 
compare the drawing exhibited in New Orleans, Madison, 
Topeka, and Chicago, with what I find here in full, over- 
crowded classes, I cannot say that the work is better, cer- 
tainly not so showy. Is it the process of “natural selec- 
tion,” or shall I say “artistic selection,” as practiced in 
our country, which causes a “survival of the fittest” ? 


Teacu the poetry of botany as well as the technical-| et me state the fact, that I generally, passively, but 
ities. If you haven't one of those little books that tell|“"™ly, refuse to admire showy results as they are laid 
the language of flowers, somebody in the class can find|>efore me in portfolios. I invariably ask to be permitted to 
one, and the children will be greatly interested in learn-|!00k over the drawing-books in use. So my readers will 
ing how floral emblems were sometimes used in place of |» I have no proper standard for comparison between 
written or spoken words. Don’t make dry root and-stem|®*hibition drawings and classwork. Still, despite the 
lessons, but let the time bear blossoms, as do the plants absence of glittering and showy “ pieces” I suspect more 


you talk about. 


results en masse and a more general and deeper culture is 


— obtained here. 


Taere is almost nothing to memorize from books. 


Perhaps I may, with impunity, say, also, that instruc- 


This is the study that offers special opportunities for|tion in drawing here in Prussia is more practical in its 
memorizing, if we may use the expression, observation|results. In order to prove this, I will say that I bade: 
n 


pure and simple, It is of greater importance to remem- drawing of objects, drawing “from nature,” 


quite fre- 


ber with clearness and discrimination what we see than j 
© quently. The objects used as models are mostl 
what is printed, and here we have a chance to test such wood and are furnished by » Hamburg roma Arona 


not many varieties, but about a dozen different objects. 
However, of each model so many copies are furnished 
that there is one for every two or three pupils in a class 


of thirty pupils. 


= 


Each pupil draws the model as he sees it, that is, in 
the position in which it is placed before him. The girls 
of aclass of sixty or seventy pupils go to their needle- 
work, and the boys are then distributed in the seats, so 
that each has an empty seat before him on which the 
model is placed. .I cannot explain the work better than 
by copying a series of figures drawn by a class in my 
presence. The models were all the same in size, and 
were given to the class that morning as a new subject. 
The work was uniformly creditable. The following 
sketches are copies on a smaller scale, so as to allow them 
to be inserted conveniently in the columns of the JouRNAL. 
The whole series is suggestive to a high degree. It is 
alike interesting for teachers of drawing and those of 
modeling. These drawings may be used as models for 
clay work, pasteboard work, and joiner work. If these 
models should be of interest I will obtain more for my 
readers. ‘Their simplicity certainly speaks for them. 


Before I dismiss this subject I must say that drawing 
from solid models is not taught to the girls; they draw 
conventionalized leaf and flower forms, and learn their 
application in embroidery, crocheting, lace-making, and 
weaving. I saw whole stacks of natural leaves pasted on 
pasteboards and used by the girls in their work. 

across a neat system of drawing 

gir endeavor to sketch i id this on 

which was for boys exclusively, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GRAMMATICAL TECHNICS NEEDED. 


A little more of technical grammar seems to be needed by some 
writers for the public press. Among the accepted rules of gram- 
mar are the following: ‘‘ The subject of a finite verb is in the nom- 
inative case.’’ ‘* The object of a transitive verb is in the objective 
case.’’ Simple as these rules are, many writers, through ignorance 
or carelessness, violate them, especially in the use of the relative 
pronoun who, 

The following are some of the many examples which, from time 
to time, I have noticed. 


**The New York Herald, whom, the world knows, is so devoted 
to his fame.’’—The Independent. 

** It is impossible at this early day to tell who the Republicans 
will run for governor.’’—Boston Journal. 

“* He is the man whom the defence are expected to claim com- 
mitted the murder.’’— Boston Transcript. 

“In the House, Speaker Noyes, whom, it is well known, has 
never been burdened with the affection of the young Repnblicans,”’ 
ete.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 

‘‘ When the Heruld wants to know who the Republicans want for 
governor, it consults a few men in Boston, and don't find out.’’— 
Boston Traveller. 

** Panline Markham, whom Richard Grant White said had recov- 
ered the lost arms of the Venus of Milo, was a sculpturesque 
young person.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 

**The perpetrators of the murder, whom it was feared, would 
never ba found out, have been discovered.’’— Boston Herald. 

** He declined to say who he favored as a candidate.””— N. Y. 
Tribune. 

** Mrs. Lockwood has already secured the address of a woman 

» whom, she supposes, will fill the bill.’’—Boston Globe. 
GRAMMATICUS, 


SCRAPBOOKS, 


An item in a recent JOURNAL about ‘‘a series of scrapbooks for 
good questions’? made me remember a promise I had made to 
write you about my scrapbooks and scraps. 

Besides the pleasure and help they have been to me, is the added 
delight of knowing they have greatly assisted my pupils and friends ; 
if any teacher is without ‘‘ a collection,’’ I hope she will begin one 
immediately, for it will repay her tenfold. 

Among my twelve books are three receipt books,—for the ladies 
of the family to profit by, and the gentlemen to enjoy the results 
thereof; five miscellaneous ones, and another still growing; one 
humorous one,—a companion for the blue days; one household and 
medical one, containing in the former department hints useful in 
every-day life, and in the latter such medical suggestions as all can 
follow, accounts of strange surgical cases, etc. ; one of quotations, 
mostly cut from the bottom of calendars; one of steel engravings 
and some of the Soule photographs; one geographical one,—the 
one most eagerly read by my pupils. 

My best one is only begun,—a poetical one, arranged on the plan 
of Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song,”’ and illustrated. It is 
quite remarkable what appropriate cuts can be found in illustrated 
papers, odd magazives, almanacs, holiday catalogues, pamphlets 
issued by leading railroads, ete. Any of these last three can be 
had by sending two or four cents in postage to their publishers. 
Many of these illustrations are exact reproductions of those in the 
expensive books. For instance, I have ‘* Curfew Shall Not Ring 
To night,’’ eut from a newspaper, and seven illustrations for it, 
cut from Houghton & Mifflin’s catalogue, that are just like those in 
the holiday edition, even to quality of paper. 

So much serap-cutting necessitates system, and I have found it 
best to cut every week or two, and put the scraps into large, brown 
envelopes, each properly labelled. 

1 have several thousand clippings ready for a biographical book, 
and divided into the departments of authors,—English, American, 
and foreign, tors, statesmen, musicians, artists, etc., ete. 

Money could not bay my collection, and I wish I might hear 
from others with a similar mania. 

roit. 


ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


MORE ABOUT “ OBJECTS.” 


In the sentence, ‘‘ He obliged me to study,’’ to study is the injini- 
tive predicate of the o)ject subject ‘‘ me.’’? ‘* Me to study”’ is taken 
together in the objective case, direct object of the transitive verb 
obliged.”’ 

In the sentence, ‘‘ I was told to go,’’ to go is the retained object 
after the verb in the passive voice, ‘‘ was told.’’ Change the sen- 
tence to the passive form and you have, ‘‘ He told me to go,’’ me 
being the indirect object and to go the direct; and when you have 


both an indirect and adirect object, and the indirect object is made | 2 
the subject of the sentence when it is changed to the passive form, | 
the direct object is retained, and may be properly called the re- 3 


tained object. 

Try, ** He gave me a book.”’ 
These forms should be used with care. —How to Parse, Abbott, 122. 

In the sentence, ‘‘ The noise of the water began to be heard,’’ 
to be heard is the direct object of the transitive verb, ‘‘ began.’’— 
How to Parse, Abbott, par. 104. 

Florence, 8. C. A. H. HEersst. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


The application of algebra to geometry seems to receive compar- 
atively little attention in the textbooks. It is generally relegated 
to an appendix and applied to the solution of problems only, al- 
though it is equally well. adapted to demonstrations of theorems. 
In many cases the algebraical proof is more simple than the geo- 
metrical. Quite often algebra leads to the discovery of geometrical 
traths that would require a lengthy and complex geometrical anal- 
ysis, not easily understood by the learner. On the other hand, the 
development and investigation of formulas furnish a good oppor- 
nity for practice in algebraical operations, and better yet, the pupil 
is interested, beoanse he deals with equations and forms df real 
value. The time-honored exereises and problems of our textbooks 
ou algebra are mostly without practical v.lue, at any rate they em- 

ley only numerical and abstract quantities, and are, therefore, un- 


nteresting to the average mind, The application of the formula 


‘‘He asked me a question.’’ |4 


to a figure, and the derivation of the formula from a figure address 
themselves to the observing as well as to the reasoning faculties, 
and for that reason are attractive and interesting. 

That the formula is useful in geometrical construction will be 
admitted. We derive a formula from the figure, and reversing 
the process, construct the figure from the formula. In some cases 
it shows the construction so plainly that even the dull scholar per- 
celves it. 

Another advantage of algebraical demonstrations is their brevity 
and clearness. Of course, geometrical methods have their place, 
and I do not propose to diseard them, but frequently I would add 
alternate algebraical demonstrations and establish a closer relation 
between the two sciences. 

The purpose of these lines is, then, to call the attention of teach- 
ers to the great value of an extensive application of algebra to ge- 
ometry, the opportunity it offers for independent investigation, for 
practice in algebraic operations, especially logarithmic calculation, 
and lastly for exercises in geometrical drawing. 

At some convenient time I propose to illustrate the foregoing by 
practical examples. CHARLES JORDAN. 
Jemes, New Mexico. 


ANSWERS IN SENTENCES, 


Mr. Editor : —The communication of E. H. M., in the issue of 
April 5, meets my views exactly, where it condemns “ the 
schoolroom requirement that all answers in recitation shall be 
given in the form of complete sentences.’’ Why, oh why, is it 
considered necessary for children to answer in school in a set form 
of speech, instead of using the natural modes of expression com- 
mon to good society! Is it not a survival of the old notion that a 
teacher must be a formal pedant in speech and thought? Now 
that we are trying by every means in our power to reach the minds 
of our pupils, would it not be well to stop building up barriers of 
unnatural forms of speech between them and oursélves? The labor 
of correcting wrong forms of children’s speech is great enough, 
without undertaking the task of making them appear like little 
ptigs, by a stilted form of speech used nowhere except in the 
schoolroom. A. 

Evansville, Ind. 


CONSECUTION OF NEGATIVES, 


“L’’'’s query in the JOURNAL of April 19 is answered by the 
following from Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary : 

‘* Nor — A word that denies or renders negative the second or 
subsequent part of a proposition, or a proposition following another 
negative proposition ; correlative to neither or not. 

** | neither love nor fear thee.’’—Shak. 

** Fight neither with small nor great.’’— 1 Kings, xxii. 

** Eye hath not seen nor ear heard.’’—1 Cor., ii, 

2. Nor sometimes begins a sentence, but in this case a negative 
proposition has preceded it in the foregoing sentence.”’ 

Boston, April 25. R. L. PERKINS. 


IS MISTER A WORD? 


Ts ‘‘ mister ’’ (See resolutions, page 251, in JouRNAL of April 
19.) a word ? Worcester gives it as only the form of pronunciation 
of the contraction, Mr., which means master. Ze We Gs 

Cambridge. 


Can I obtain through the JOURNAL some knowledge of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School of London ? E. 
Kansas City. 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


Courage faces danger without fear. 

Bravery is courage in aggressive action. 

Fortitude bears without flinching that which cannot be conquered. 

Valor is courage, bravery, in war. 

Pride is self-esteem. 

Vanity is seeking the esteem of others. 

Custom has reference to repeated action. ' 

Habit is the fruit of such action upon the tendency of the mind. 

Enough satisfies desire. 

Sufficient satisfies the need. 

Under the circumstances is better English than ‘‘ in the circum- 
stances,’ though the Jatter is the etymological form. 


TIME AT WHICIT MONEY DOUBLES AT INTEREST. 
Rate per cent. Simple Interest. Compound Interest. 
‘ 


bie” Se . 50 years. 35 years, 1 day. 
ae . 40 years, 28 years, 26 days. 
ca 4 . . 33 years, 4 months. 23 years, 164 days. 
BL. ee . « «+ 28 years, 208 days. 20 years, 54 days. 
. 25 years. 17 years, 246 days. 
a is,” . « 22 years, 81 days. 15 years, 273 days. 
« 20 years. 15 years, 75 days. 
6. « « years, 8 months. 11 years, 327 days. 
9. . « +» « « « 11 years, 40 days. 8 years, 16 days. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Fifty thousand tons of soot are taken annually from the chimneys 
of London. It is used for fertilizing. . 

New England has eight pin factories, which produce 6,720,000, - 
000 pins a year. England produces 4,694,000,000 pins a year. 

Gen. Thomas James, who gained such fame as postmaster of New 
York, and later as postmaster-general of the United States; Gen. 
N. P. Banks, and a host of others, began life as printers’ devils. 

Chinese Gordon ia to have a colossal bronze statue in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Yamo Thomycraft is the designer. He will 
represent Gordon in a patrol jacket, unarmed, with a Bible in his 
right hand and his foot resting on a broken cannon. _ 

st newspa; ublished in America ef which we have any 

in Bh It was called the Massachusetts Ga- 


An investigator bas discovered that although dogs can follow a 
man’s trail after a strong perfume has been sprinkled along the 
track, yet if sheets of tissue paper are placed on the ground to be 
walked over, and afterward removed, no trace of the scent will lie. 


Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the highest military ‘official in the 
United States; Anson Slager, former vice-president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company ; Gen. Horatio C. King, judge 
advocate-general ef New York state; Mr. E. B. Haskell and his 
partner, Mr. C. A. Beaman, of the Boston JJera/d; and the late 
Ben: Perley Poor, were newsboys. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


DEFECTS IN PREPARATORY WORK. 


1. Quality, rather than quantity. Every college must make 
definite statements in its catalogue as to the requirement for admis- 
sion; but the student’s fitness to pursue his studies must be decided 
somewhat apart from these regulations. Young men apply for ad- 
mission to college who “ have read all that is required,”’ and yet, 
when tested, can read nothing intelligently. To say that three 
books of Cesar carefully read are better than six read without in- 
telligent and careful drill is a commonplace which, if it could be 
realized, would have all the advantage of an original discovery. 
Painstaking at the beginning will payin the end. It is best to 
ground the pupil at the outset in the structure of the Latin sentence, 

2. Accustom the pupil to read the Latin sentence intelligently, 
with proper pauses and emphasis, and not as so much meaningless 
jargon. Few students, when they enter college, read a Latin sen- 
tence so as to give any suggestion of its spirit and meaning. The 
English equivalent they render with suitable inflection, while 
the Latin is droned over in a dull monotone. Whatever gives life 
to the language is helpful. 

3. Read the language as a living language, having a structure of 
its own. Professor Hale’s little pamphlet on the ‘‘ Art of Reading 
Latin’’ is full of good suggestions, and might be used with great 
advantage by classical teachers. It strikes at the absurd method 
of hunting through the sentence to pick out subject, verb, and ob- 
ject, and trying to torture the Latin idiom into the English. 

4. Insist on intelligent translation. Check at once any tendency 
to give the general idea without seeming to know the structure of 
the sentence. A freedom which might safely be allowed in an 
older and more advanced pupil would be dangerous in the beginner. 
This vicious Labit, when once formed, is not easily corrected, 

5. Stick tothe grammar. The aim to simplify methods of educa- 
tion has to some extent crowded out the grammar. ‘‘ Beginners’ 
books in Latin’’ are in danger of being substituted for systematic 
drill in the grammar. The boy, on entering college, should have 
at his tongue’s end all the leading uses of the genitive, dative, ac- 
cusative, and ablative. He should, by constant drill, be made per- 
fectly familiar with substantive and verbal forms, so as to recognize 
the form at a glance. The leading uses of the subjunctive, the 
conditional sentence, and the general principles of the indirect dis- 
course, should be familiar to him. This would bring the young 
man to college fairly prepared to read the classics as literature, and 
the time released from elementary work might be devoted to the 
study of history, literature, and antiquities of the classical peoples 
and 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


A. G. Hopkins, 


VIRGIL OR CICERO FIRST ? 


The writer on the subject, ‘‘ Virgil or Cicero First ?”’ in ‘* Notes 
and Queries’ in the JOURNAL of Jan. 19, is right in concluding 
that I am hardly fully convinced that Virgil should be read before 
Cicero; and I remain unconvinced after what he has said. The 
writer on ‘‘ Latin in Preparatory Schools,’’ in the same number of 
the JouURNAL, gives excellent reasons for postponing the reading 
of Virgil as late as possible in the high school course, and it surely 
is not necessary to read Virgil in order to teach the leading rules of 


prosody. The scholar who pronounces Latin by the Roman method 
should have learned the leading rules of prosody; if he pronounces 
accurately, he must have learned them during his first year’s work. 
In order properly to pronounce the grammatical forms that he 
learns, he must have learned all the rules for the quantity of final 
syllables, whether consciously or unconsciously, and the general 
rules, at least for quantity, in increments of conjugation and de- 
clension. He must besides have learned the quantity of many syl- 
lables for which no rules can be given; for instance, that the a in 
amo is short and the iin r/pais long. During his reading of Cvesar, 
if he has pronounced the Latin daily, as he ought, he bas added to 
the number of words of whose quantity he is sure, and by the time 
he begins Virgil it will not be necessary for him to learn the lead- 
ing rules of prosody. The statement that ‘‘ but few pupils who 
have never studied metre have a clear understanding of the rules 
for accenting words of more than two syllables’’ seems to me & 
very strange one. While I regard the reading of Latin poetry and 
the committing of select passages as an excellent thing, I think 
that pupils may be taught to read Cicero’s orations in Latin intel- 
ligently and correctly, without having read a line of Virgil. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, O. Joun C, ROLFE. 


VIRGIL EXAMINATION, BELMONT COLLEGE, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


1, Translate 124-131. : 

Explain meaning of pon/ein,; who was Neptunus ? explain stagna ; 
why placidum caput ? original meaning of @quor ; case construction 
with /ateri ; who were Eurus and Zephyrus ? 

2. Translate 223-229. 

Name the words used poetically; etymology of iactantem ex- 
plain ceulos grammatically. 
3. Translate 325-330. 
Explain grammatically mihi, memorem, hominem, quicunque,. 
4. Translate 520-526. 
Motive of the plea of Ilioneus; metaphor in frenari ; explain case 
of maria and animo, 529. 
5. Sean 520 and mark quantity. 


weite and News-Letter. It was the only paper that did not suspend 


publication when Boston was besieged by the British, — Chicago, 
Inter-Ocean, 


General subject of A2neid ; its relation to the Iliad ; key-note of 
the posm; sketch the movement of Book I.; characterize Aineas, 
Time, 3 hours, Wa. A. MERRILL, .Jnstruotor, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 3, 1888. 


Mr. BattArp’s report upon “ An Experiment in Mem- 
ory” is instructive. 

Tue “ Forelock Club,” by Kate Sanborn, should be 
read in every school in the country. 


WE shall publish a long list of subjects for essays next 
week, in anticipation of Exhibition Day. 

Arpor Day was very generally and profitably observed 
in Massachusetts last week, as it has been in every state 
that has had its Arbor Day this year, as it promises to be 
in those that are yet to observe it. 


nifies much to the profession at large. Superintendents 
would have more courage to devote themselves to their 
peculiarly trying labors could they know during their 
years of service, rather than after retirement, that their 
labors were appreciated. Such an event as this will give 
heart to many a perplexed director of school interests. 


THE NEWPORT MEETING. 


The arrangements for the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction at Newport, July 9-13, are progress- 
ing with promise of the most interesting and profitable 
meeting ever held in New England. Of the program we 
spoke editorially in our issue of March 29. The appear- 
ance of Dr. Joshua G. Fitch, of London, one of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools, whose “ Lectures on 


Senp for a Bulletin of the National Educational Asso- 


0]Teaching” are admired throughout the land, is one of the 


most significant events in the history of the Institute, while 
the names of L. Clark Seelye of Smith College, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of the College for the 
Training of Teachers, New York City, Prof. A. E. Dol- 


\lbear of Tufts College, Prin. W. H. Lambert of Fall 
3! River, Edwin D. Mead of the Old South lecture enter- 


prise, Miss Bertha W. Hintz of the Boston Normal 
School, Prof. J. D. Sharland of Boston, and as many 
more men and women of distinction, promise a program 
unexcelled in the country. 

The local committee has organized with the mayor as 
chairman, and secured a large fund for entertainment 
purposes ; has an honorary committee of one hundred cit- 
izens. Letters of enquiry from Maine to Texas and 
Dakota show that attendance will be from a wider area 
than ever before. Another attraction will be a compli- 
mentary out-to-sea excursion in the elegant steamer Pil- 
grim, with a banquet served to all the members of the 


institute. 


AN ENLARGED VOCABULARY. 


The teacher needs an ever enlarging vocabulary. The 


ciation to James H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kans., or to 
Wm. E. Sheldon, 3 Somerset street, Boston, and for a 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Instruction to Geo. 
A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 


SrockTon, Cal., proposes a free excursion and enter- 
tainment to teachers of the National Convention. It now 
looks as though every point of interest in California and Ne- 
vada would extend a similar invitation, so that the visitors 
from the East will have the privilege of roaming and 
feasting indefinitely. 

Fok teachers attending the National Educational Asso. 
ciation at San Francisco in July, the Union Pacific rail- 
way has arranged with the Pacific Hotel Company to fur- 
nish meals en route on the line of the Union Pacific for 
fifty cents each. Teachers will appreciate all efforts to 
reduce their expenses to a minimum. 


WE print under “ Notes and Queries” a few serious 
grammatical errors from issues of important dailies, se- 
lected by one of the most distinguished New England 
teachers. ‘They were sent to us by this principal as a 
proof that more attention should be given to the technics 
of grammar. We publish them as evidence that in news- 
paper life it is impracticable to expect even technical 
perfection. 


PLEASANT RELATIONS. 


There are those who would have the impression go 


pupil’s use of words and idioms depends largely upon the 
teacher’s use thereof. The teacher who never uses a new 
word, who never expresses himself in an unexpected way, 
will not develop his pupils in the use of many words, will 
not impart a love for the discriminating use of words. 
Without a special study of one’s self, one would be surprised 
to find how completely he has ceased to enlarge his vocab- 
ulary. It needs feeding for growth as much as a lad of 
fifteen. One’s style must be given new words. One does 
not need to be searching for strange words,—they should 
rather be avoided ; he does not need to search for words 
that are new, but merely for those that are new to him. 
Extemporaneous speakers who remember their earliest ex- 
periences in having an address reproduced by a stenog- 
rapher, especially if they studied all its weaknesses, know 
very well what we mean when we say that the teacher 
before the class needs especially to introduce into his own 
speech words to which he has not accustomed himself. A 
school committee could do the schools no greater service 
for the money, than in employing an expert stenographer 
to take every word of teacher and pupils for one day. It 
would be almost cruel to put such a linguistic photograph 
on record as an examination of a teacher, but it would 
show the teacher how valuable would be an extension of 
his vocabulary. 


REV. ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, D. D. 


The death of Dr. Andrews, of Marietta College, O., at 


forth that the interests of teachers and superintendente|the resid i 
are not the same, but the instances are in ford, 
their friendly relations are very marked. For instance,|73, removes one of the best wi mo em : ne 
Supt. Joshua H. Davis, of Somerville, who retires| most influehtial teachers of the H 
4 om service this week, after twenty-five years of official] Danbury, Conn., the third son of Rev. Willia get abe 
life in that city, was banqueted by the masters and pre-| Andrews, of the eighth generation ss de ce one eee 
sented with an elegant gold-headed cane; he was given a/ William Andrews ; spent one year of bis oF ena 
reception by the teachers of the city, from whom he received |farm ; two years as clerk in : te : wrscnecianls 
agift of $550 in gold, and he is tobe banqueted this evening College in 1833 and remained pret Renesas roneaes 
at Hotel V endome by the past and present members of the|an academy in Danbury in ’34 ; oe ik had charge of 
board and will receive a substantial present from that|in Williams College in ’35, past _. pes 
e hrs 


body. 


class under Dr. Hopkins; took charge of an academy in 


This is not only a gratification to the recipient but sig-' Lee, Mass,, in same year ; became tutor in Marietta Col 


lege, then three years old, in 38; professor of math- 
ematics and natural philosophy in ’39, which chair he 
held for sixteen years ; elected president of the same col- 
lege in ’55, which position he filled with great acceptance 
for thirty years, teaching political economy, science of 
government, intellectual and moral philosophy ; after his 
resignation in ’85, he continued in his professorship till 
the time of death. Williams gave him D.D. in 56; 
Iowa, LL.D., in ’74; Wabash, LL.D., in He was a 
prominent member of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, one of the organizers of the Ohio Historic and Gene- 
alogical Society, and was the author of one of the most 
extensively used textbooks, Andrews’ Manual of the Con- 
stitution. His address at the Chicago meeting of the 
National Association upon “The Ordinance of 1887 ” 
was one of the most valuable papers that has ever ap- 
peared in the volumes of proceedings. He married Sarah 
Hayes Clark on August 8, 1839, and Marieanne Stuart 
Clark on August 24, 1842. He had four children, all of 


whom he survived. 


SUPERINTENDENTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The law authorizing towns to employ school superin 
tendents passed the Massachusetts Legislature in 1854. 
At no previous time since the passage of this act has there 
been such a general interest manifested as now in the su- 
perintendency plan of school supervision. It has steadily 
increased in public favor, till there are at present sixty- 
three professional superintendents employed in the state. 
Many of the large towns, and all the cities except Salem 
and Newburyport, employ these agents. 

All the most intelligent communities throughout the 
state seem desirous of securing this means for supplement- 
ing the work of the school committees. Bridgewater, at her 
recent town meeting, voted an appropriation for this pur- 
pose. Winchester has just commenced to employ a half- 
time superintendent, dividing with Medford the services 
of Dr. Ephraim Hunt. Revere and Westfield have arti- 
cles in their town warrants “ to see if the town will au- 
thorize the school committee to employ a superintendent of 
schools and make appropriation therefor.” The school 
committees themselves are nearly unanimous in favor of 
employing superintendents. 

The progress in introducing into the schools this means 
for their better supervision has been slow, but no other 
evidence is needed to show its usefulness and its popu- 
larity than the fact that in but a single instance has any 
city or important town ever given up the office after it 
was once fairly established. 

George A. Walton, Agent of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, speaking of Spencer, says: “ Here for atime the 
supervision of the schools of the whole town devolved upon 
the high school principal. Upon his retiring from the prin- 
cipalship of the high school, a superintendent was chosen 
to give his whole time to supervision. Spencer is a manu- 
facturing town of about 9,000 inhabitants, having thirty- 
seven schools, with about forty teachers. The bulk of the 
population is massed in one village. Here the schools are 
well graded. In the outlying districts there are nine un- 
graded schools. 

“Under the present superintendent, Mr. F. L. Johnson, 
the schools of Spencer are destined to attain the highest 
rank. Mr. Johnson has had a varied experience. After 
graduating from the Normal School at Castleton, Ver- 
mont, he was chosen to superintend the schools of that 
town; he was at one time teacher on board a naval ves 
sel ; becoming disabled for this service on a foreign coast, 
he returned to this country, and after pursuing a special 
course of studies in the Worcester Normal School, began 
teaching in Worcester County. At the time of his appoint- 
ment as superintendent, he was the successful principal of 
one of the grammar schools of Spencer. He is now liter 
ally acting as principal of all the schools he superintends, 
at the same time that he is fulfilling all the duties, finan- 
cial and educational, usually devolving upon school com- 
mittees, and actually saving to the town twice his salary, 
by a wise economy. To any doubter, a visit to the 
Spencer schools will carry conviction of the efficiency of 
the superintendency plan of school supervision.” 

Provision was made by statute of 1870, for allowing 
two or more towns to unite in employing one person to 


superintend the schools of the several towns so united: 
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Towns in several instances have united, and the union 
in every instance has been satisfactory. To facilitate 
the operation of the law of 1870, it is now proposed to 
afford certain towns some pecuniary aid in paying for su- 
perintendents. This provision is a most wise and benefi- 
cent measure. It aims directly at making the schools 
better by improving the plans and methods of the teachers 
through skilled superintendence. 


BUYING BOOKS. 


Bend your energies to induce your pupils to buy books, 
good literary books. By much talking and great tact im- 
press upon them that there is no use to which they will 
probably put their money so wisely as to purchasing the 
books on the line of their taste. While teaching them the 
hygienic mistake of eating candy, peanuts, cakes, and 
fruit between meals, teach them as emphatically the finan- 
cial crime of being willing to spend money for these 
things when by the denial of a few days they could buy a 
choice book, by which to profit and from which to derive 
pleasure for life. There occurs to us now the “English 
Classic Series,”’ by Clark & Maynard, New York, in which 
the gems of English literature are enshrined for ten 
eénts per volume; the “ Riverside Literature Series,” by 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, in which the rarest 
selections from Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Taylor, Franklin, Thoreau, and Burroughs can 
be found, at fifteen cents a volume; the “ Half-Hour 
Series” of Harper Brothers, New York, in which almost 
every important historic event, biographic character, or 
vital principle in political economy is treated by one of 
the world’s masters, for 25 cents; the “ Handy Series” 
of literary characters and selections are to be found at the 
same price; the “Classics for Children Series,” by Ginn 
& Co., Boston, in which, at from 25 to 40 cents a volume, 
books of from 126 to 375 pages, may be found the classics 
of the ages in good type and substantial binding; any 
volume of Rolfe’s Shakespeare, by the Harpers, and his 
Goldsmith, Gray, Browning, etc., by Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
at 40 cents (cloth, 56 eents), is a great possession for any 
child, as is Hudson’s Shakespeare, by Ginn & Co; the 
“English History from Contemporary Writers Series,” 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, at 60 cents a volume, 
is a handsome book for any boy to own; the “ World’s 
Workers Series,” by Cassell & Co., New York, at 50 
cents a volume, present the noblest inspiration in as fas- 
cinating a manner as a book ‘of wild adventure, and it is 
attractively printed, illustrated, and bound ; the “ Science 
Primer Series,’ by the Appletons, New York, are not 
only of primer simplicity, but are really scientific classics ; 
and in similar style Lee & Shepard present almost every 
subject in choice style and marvelous brevity, treating of 
conversation or etiquette, of writing or speaking, of the 
telephone or electricity, of boat sailing or phonography, 
of stuffing birds or parlor gardening. 

We give the above as they occur to us, knowing full 
well that as soon as we see this in type we shall recall 
some most familiar series of masterpieces. Here are 
enough, however, to show what service a teacher can 
render who induces children to save peanut money for 
such books. 


HALL — BALLIET— MELENEY. 


The New York School Journal says: “ Massachusetts 
is calling for ‘ new education’ men to direct her institutions. 
Superintendent Balliet has been chosen for Springfield ; 
Superintendent Meleney, for Somerville; and Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall, for Worcester’s Clark University.” Editor 
Allen thinks this is remarkable, because it was only last 
year that the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association 
“ jeered and cackled with huge delight,” (this phrase is 
the embodiment of the ethical spirit, and wsthetic culture 
developed by the natural method of one phase of the ‘ new 
education’) “at the word Quincy as pronounced by Super- 
intendent Marble.” “The ‘new education’ men see the 
spread of light in Massachusetts with unfeigned pleasure.” 

This is “too comically comical for anything,” to use 
the fad phrase of the hour. We have been curious for a 
long time to know who the “new education” men were. 


We have waited patiently for a bill of particulars. For 


many months we have kept our satchel ready to start at a 
moment’s notice for any city or town that was suspected 
of having the “new education men,” searching in vain 
East, West, and South for a genuine specimen, when, lo, 
and behold! here is G. Stanley Hall, our next street 
neighbor for years, with whom we have “ done ” historic 
scenes and scenic resorts, to whose accounts of German 
study and travel we have listened at club and fireside, 
with whom we have discussed pedagogy and psychology ; 
the man whom the conservative Boston masters honored 
with the first lectureship in pedagogy on this continent, 
whose fame was Boston-born; the man whom Superin- 
tendent Marble has so long admired and praised, and for 
whose coming to the presidency of Clark University he 
was so anxious ;—this man, the pride of Boston, is the 
genuine, original, wonderful “new education” man 
whose coming to Massachusetts gives the “new education 
men” unfeigned pleasure. 

Then there is Superintendent Balliet! The Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, at the same session, and under 
the lead of Superintendent Marble, “ cackled and jeered ” 
with even greater delight at Superintendent Balliet’s ad- 
dress, because it abounded in the same good sense, at 
which Massachusetts teachers have always “ cackled and 
jeered.”” Boston masters gave Balliet his fame, made for 
him the opportunity at Saratoga which paved the way for 
Springfield. What have the “ new education ” men said in 
his praise? Where are the evidences that they appreci- 
ated him until he had won a $3,500 salary through other 
friendships? Now, he is their great light. 

There is Superintendent Meleney, also! Well, well, we 
chance to live in Somerville, to know that he owes his 
highly honorable election to the fact that he has shown 
himself a man of brains and courage sufficient to dwell 
among the “ new education men” without being demoral- 
ized by the itching for newness. 

This is refreshing ; every man who succeeds is sure to 
be knighted “a new education man.” Isn’t it about time 
this nonsense ceased? There is no line to be drawn ex- 
cept by those who are hungry and thirsty for the fame of 
crowning men with the honors of this mystic brotherhood. 
{f industrial training is to be the test, then Hardon, Page, 
Stone, Putnam, Swan, Chase, Meserve, and a score of 
other Boston masters, deserve to rank with Parker, for 
they have distanced the Colonel in the introduction of 
cooking and sewing. Boston leads New York by half in 
the matter of kindergartens. Massachusetts is in the fore 
front of the states of the Union, as Boston is of the cities 
of the country in every phase of the “new education.” We 
do not “splurge,”’ but there is no city, no state, that is 
farther advanced to-day along the new lines of methods, 
the applications of principles, in kindergarten, in manual 
work, in drawing, in painting, in geography, in language, 
in number work, in history, in spelling, in reading. The 
only difference is that Boston does not jump so flightily 
as to have to tumble back. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Thou canst not see grass grow. how sharp soe’ er thou be, 

Yet that the grass has grown thou very soon canst see ; 

So, though thou canst not see thy work now prospering, know 
The print of every work time without fail shall show. 
—Ruckert. 


— Dr. E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, has honored Boston with a 
visit of inspection this week. 

— Superiitendent Meleney begins work in Somerville next Mon- 
day. He came to the city on Tuesday of this week. His work 
promises to be most successful. 

— Prof. E. B. Andrews, LL.D., of Brown University, has been 
called to Cornell University, as head of the department of political 
economy, finance, and social science, and will accept. 

— A public reading room, the first of the kind, has just been 
opened at St. Petersburg, Russia, in connection with a good 
library. Admission is free, and permission is given to borrow 
books for reading at home. 

— Silver, Burdett, & Co. succeed Silver, Rogers, & Co., Mr. 
M. Thacher Rogers going to the Eastern Educational Bureau; and 
Frank W. Burdett, a paper merchant widely and favorably known, 
becomes associated with Edgar O. and Elmer E. Silver and Henry 
C. Deane, under the firm name of Silver, Burdett, & Co., and re- 
main at the rooms previously occupied. 

— An interesting exhibition of sewing and cooking was that 
given by the pupils of the Bowdoin School, Boston, (Alonzo 
Meserve, master), on Friday last. The articles on exhibition, 
such as dresses, under garments, samples of crocheting and darn- 
ing, were most creditable, and the cooking was highly praised by 


all. During the afternvon there was singing and recitations by the 
children. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


A WRETCHED BEING. 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to his wife hath said : 
** My dear, 
The joyous springtime is at hand, 
The swelling buds are bursting, and 
hear 

The robins singing loud and clear 

Unto their mates ; 

Which indicates 
The merry month of May is here. 


‘** The buttercup will soon be seen, 
The trees put on their robes of green, 
The earth 
Will clothe itself with verdure rich, 
And in a garb of beauty which 
Onur hearts will cheer, 
Will soon appear, 


** Now that 
Reealls a duty to fullfil : 
Here is a twenty-dollar bill, p 
Go get yourself a new spring hat.’’ 


If such there breathe, with soul so dead, 
0 never to his wife hath said 

Something like that : 

A wretch is he, unworthy, bad, 

A selfish, mean, and stingy cad 
Accursed by Fate, 
Who, soon or late, 

Will surely come to some bad end ; 

Who'll die without a single friend 
To mourn 

His loss, or ever come to see 

His lonely grave. Yea, he shall be 
Forever wretched and forlorn. 


Figures can’t lie, but the man who manipulates them can. 
Sometimes it almost seems as if the reason the church le 
keeps pointing Heavenward so persistently is because it is trying 
to distract attention from the debt beneath it. 

“Tt is not cowardly to run from temptation,” says somebody. 
No, it isn’t, but it forever spoils your chances with that girl. 

Don’t waste time looking back at your own mistakes. You can 
have a good deal more fun looking aroundat other people’s. 

It may seem a little irreverent to suggest it, but when a man is 
kicked to death by a mule, St. Peter must have to get that gate 
open awfully quick. 

** Love should always be guided by reason and good judgment,” 
says a calm philosopher. That shows that even calm philosophers 
can be very sarcastic when they try. 

Even the woman who hates to hear her husband whistle admires 
his accomplishment when she is making a vain race after a swiftly 
vanishing car. 

‘* Let the single man plant himself on his instincts, and the huge 
world will come round to him,’’ says Emerson. With the married 
man, however, Mr. Emerson’s plan won’t generally work. 


A QUESTION OF STYLE, 


‘George, dear,’’ said Mrs. Mariée, looking up from the letter 
she was writing, ‘‘is it better to say ‘When is mother coming to 
visit with us ?’ or ‘ When is mother coming to visit us ?’ ”’ 

‘* Both expressions are bad, my dear,’’ responded Mr. Mariée 
promptly. ‘* You should say to your sister instead, ‘‘ We should 
so much enjoy having dear mother come to spend a whole month 
with us in our happy home, but we fear that in her present condi- 
tion of health she will not be able to endure the tedious journey 
till the cooler days of fall !”’ 

And Mrs. Mariée looked at ber husband admiringly, and told 
him he was so thoughtful, and she really thought he ought to have 
been an editor. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From April 25 to May 2 Inclusive.] 


— Riot at Nancy, France. 

— New England rivers overflowing. 

— Boulanger gives a political banquet. 

— Bismarck declines the title of Duke. 

— Two men-of-war launched at Philadelphia, 

— General Grant’s birthday widely celebrated. 

— A coal vein stryck near Eagle Spring, Tex. 

— Great honors conferred upon Carl Schurz in Berlin, 

— New Haven, Conn., celebrates its 250th anniversary. 

— The New York high license bi!l goes to the Governor. 

— A rumor that Secretary Bayard will run for the Senate. 

— Melville W. Fuller, of Chicago, nominated chief justice. 

— The Sultan of Morocco hesitates to submit to arbitration. 

— New postal arrangements with Canada take effect May 1. 

— Central City, Dak., destroyed by fire; fifty families homeless, 

— Consecration of Kev. Dr. Courtney, as bishop of Nova Scotia. 

— Queen Victoria meets with a hearty reception from the peo- 
ple of Berlin. 

— W. L. Scott is to sueceed W. H. Barnum as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

— Announcement that Mr. Chamberlain is betrothed to the 
daughter of Secretary Endicott. 

— It is said that Mr. Blaine will renew his refusal to become a 
Presidential candidate, before sailing for home. 

— The steamship Queen of the Pacific sunk near Port Hartford, 
Cal. No lives lost. She will be raised. 

— Thirteen persons drowned by the sinking of the ship Smyrna 
off the Isle of Wight. Result of a collision. 

— The New York, Boston, and Providence, and the Providence 
and Worcester railways are to be consolidated. 

— A decree from the Pope condemning the ‘‘ boycott’’ and the 
“plan of campaign’’ adopted by the Nationalists. The “plan” 
to be continued in spite of the Pope. 

— Rt. Rev. Leon Bouland, a distinguished French priest of 
New York, has renounced the Catholic faith, and applied for ad- 
mission to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


~~ Send us questions for the Notes and Queries page, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Music av Sicur. A New and Attractive Course of 
Music Lessons, with Hints on Vocal Culture, for Use in the 
Public School and Singing Class, and Forming a Complete 
Self-Instructor. By J. H. Kinzenknabe & Son, 192 pp., 
7h x6. 

This is a school music-book, printed and bound much after the 
style of books used in the Sunday-sehool. There is more originality 
in it than one often sees in any school book, as will be seen by the 
following cuts, which indicate the movement of the beats in the 


different kinds of time. 
The author has a way distinctively his own for getting at results, 


but he certainly gets them, 
~ can be taught successfully 
b Y in every school in the 
j land, whether the teacher 
has a voice for singing or not; and, although himself a singer of 
no mean repute, frequently 
conducts an entire session 
of the County Institute 
without singing a note. ws 
He believes music should 
be taught as a physical ben- 
efit, as a matter of courtesy, 
asan element of happiness, 
as an agency of moral cult- , 
ure, because it is inherent in our perfect nature, because of its ben- 
eficial influence upon all studies. The elementary department of 
the work deals with melodies, rhythmics, and dynamics, and occu- 
pies eighty-seven pages of genuine teaching exercises. ‘The practi- 
cal department, occupying one hundred pages, contains a large 
number of new, easy, delightful songs for the schoolroom. 


Tue Purmosorny or War. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Translated by Huntington Smith, from the French. New York : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 190 pp., 74% x5. 

Count Tolstoi’s theory of war is that the generals apparently 

commanding an army have really little freedom in their movements, 
but are controlled by the popular will of the men in the ranks, and 
that all are moved by the finger of destiny. In the book before us 
he considers Napoleon’s campaign in Russia, utterly subverting the 
opinions previously formed by both French and Russian historians. 
** It is paradoxical,’’ says Tolstoi, ‘‘ to assert that the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was the work of Charles 1X. becanse he gave the 
order to kill and believed that the killing was done at his command. 
Not less paradoxical is it to affirm that the battle of Borodino, 
which cost the lives of 80,000 men, was the work of Napoleon be- 
cause he planned the engagement and gave the order to begin the 
attack.’’ He goes on to say that the soldiers of the French army 
in falling upon the Russians at Borodino were acting upon their 
own impulses, and if Napoleon had forbidden the fight, they would 
have kitled him and then fought the enemy. Napoleon, he thinks, 
has no claim to greatness. He was only a puppet, who played his 
part in the drama and was then cast out by the fates, being really 
responsible neither for his brilliant career nor for his tragic downfall. 
After relating the views held of a bee by a child who has been 
stung by the inseet, by an apiarist who is interested in the propagation 
of the species and by botanists who study the work of bees in the fer- 
tilization of flowers, he says the real object of the bee is not included 
in any of the objects that the wisdom of man can discover, and the 
more he seeks to discover it, the more evident it is that it is inac- 
cessible to him, ‘' Man is surrounded by the same limitations in 
searching for the final object of events or historical personages ; 
the final objeet is wholly beyond his reach.’’ 


Virau’s Translated literally Line by Line into 
English Dactylie Hexameter. By Rev. Oliver Crane, D.D. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 9x7. 258 pp. 
The first book printed in the English language was a ‘‘ History 

of Troy,’’ drawn mainly from the A°neid of Virgil, printed at the 

command of the Duke of Burgundy, and issued as his first book, 
by William Caxton, the introducer of printing into England. 

From that hour to this the Aueid has had a classic popularity sim- 

ilar to the popular hold of Shakespeare. The works of no classic 

author, not excepting Homer, have had so many and such extended 
commentaries as those of Virgil. The Virgilian catalogue of the 

British Museum has references to more than 1250 editions econ- 

tained in that library, and these are far from being all that have 

ever been issued. Virgilian literature would make a large library 
of itself. The .Eneid was Virgil's greatest work, the one on 
which his fame as a poet rests. To teach a child to read intelli- 
gently and enthusiastically in this epic is go do him one of the 
greatest literary services, Virgil's forte is in his descriptive power ; 
he sketches nature with a master hand, never blundering in his 
touches; his love of nature is genuine; his eye catches delicate 
phases of her manifestations; bis insight into haman positions and 
the springs of human action is that of an expert; his deliueations 
of character are marvellously true, sometimes a single sentence will 
flash into view a living character. Nowhere is there a rarer wealth 
of archaic allusions; he throws the clearest light upon the foun- 
tains of history and philosophy. 
of mythological lore, 
and arranged will give the English reader of Virgil much delight. 


A Brorner to Dragons. By Amélie Rives. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 230 pp., 74x 5. 


pupils to sing at sight. 


if America could claim nothing else in literature, she would still 
have her enviable reputation as the land of the short story, for it is 
everywhere agreed that in this no other nation approaches suffi- 
But complaints against the short 
story have been frequent of late; the caterers to the public taste 
In response to 
mand they ceased to produce the old 
and gave us prosaic, 1atter-of fact calendaring of events; but pres- 
ently another reaction set in, and the critics insisted on sentiment 
aud romance, intermingled with the every-day details of humdram 
life. They must be furnished with plain, wholesome bread, and 
as if we were asking the unattainable when the South, ane ae 
terary work in the past fifteen years 
» the front, and among them Miss Rives, whose 
already published in 
lwo o 1e88 Rr 
Dregons"’ and The Farrier a’ Pipieg of 


ciently near her to be a rival. 


have found it difficult to please. 


yet 1t must melt in the mouth like pound-eake, withal 


proved to fruitfal a field for li 
brought her writers ti 
first printed volume, containing 
magazines, is now before ug, 1 


and succeeds in teaching 


He believes that music 


Queen Elizabeth’s reign, while the story told by 
dates back to 1669. There is witchery in the times, to ah mon : 
it is possible that Miss Rives will not deal as well with = pour at 
stand out in the strong white sunshine of the ae — wad ; 
but for beauty of diction, purity of thought, and for that literary 
charm which can no more 
gio or the fragrance of a rose, 
surpassed. 
place among the best 
ures and pictures are won 


os o’er her fy like as when a little wind doth run —_ a 
gray pool at eventide’’; “ the blood falling down upon her white 
kirtle as though the poppies in her crown had melted in the - 
light and did stain her garment.’’ Bat it is only by reading er 
stories that one knows the quaintness and beauty of Miss Rives’s 
style. To say that she portrays, charmingly, life in the hall and the 


cottage, that she can point a jok t 
oo how the passion of human love rises to the grandest heights 


rather than falls to the lowest depths, is great praise, but no more 
than is due her. 


writers of the short story- 


Heatran ror Tracners. By M. J. Barnett, author of 
‘+ Practical Metaphysics,” ete. Boston: H. H. Carter & Karrick. 
This is a little book of great value, not only to teachers, but to 

all brain workers. Worry and work, under pressure, 13 injurious 
to the nervous system. Time enough should be taken to do mental 
work quietly and under favorable physical conditions. Undue anx- 
iety, or inordinate ambition, tend to undermine the most robust 
constitution. The dangers of all these tendencies are pointedly 
presented by Miss Barnett in this helpful book. She shows that 
teaching is no more monotonous than making shoes ; that the rational 
use of the mind does no more harm than the proper exercise of the 
body; that weakness and ailments of the body are results, gener- 
ally, of ignorance of the proper mental conditions. We commend 
the suggestions made in this treatise to all who are using the brain 
unwisely. 


OreEsTES AND OTHER POEMS. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Moulton, Wenborne, & Co, 
Price, $1.00. . 
‘‘ Orestes,” the drama with which Mr. Koopman’s book opens, is 
founded on the story of Agamemnon, King of Argos, slain by 
_Egisthus, who is in his turn killed by Orestes, son of Agamemnon. 
The author is happier in his drama than in rhyme, though when 
the eye falls upon some of his lines it seems almost ungenerous to 
say so. But his song flight is short and uneven, and one of the 
most enjoyable of the poems in the book is that on ‘* The Pirate 
Horse Car,”’ a bit of fun to be appreciated by all who know Boston. 
This is his verdict on Swedenborg,— 
He trod with shodden feet God’s altar floor, 
With unanointed eyes 

Looked on the Holiest, and forevermore 

Discerned not truth from lies. 


By Harry L. Koopman. 
192 pp., 7x 5. 


A Treatise ON PLANE SurveyinG. By Daniel Carhart. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 411 pp., 9x6. Price, $2 00. 

This is a new, carefully prepared, extensive work, covering the 
entire field of plane surveying; illustrating and describing the in- 
struments employed, their adjustment and uses; exemplifying the 


best methods of solving the common problems, farnishing solutions 
for many special cases of rare occurrence. This author has had an 


derfully suggestive and striking; as: “a mentioned, in an easier way tha 
urls and speedwell eyes”; ** there comes a quite as good for the ‘* grown-ups’? as for the children, although 


'Greav Aurnors. London: T. Nelson &Sons. 266 pp., 


7x5. 
This volume, which belongs to ‘‘ The Royal Upper Class Reader 
Series,”’ contains biographical sketches of Goldsmith, Johnson, Gib- 
bon, Barke, Burns, Cowper, Byron, Scott, Southey, and Words- 


be described than the lights of a Correg-| Vorth, witha sufficient number of selections from the writiogs of 
these stories have perhaps never been| 6.4 to give an idea of the subjects 


thing more, she is secure of | (¢ the characteristics of his style. 
If the author does notiiieg "Some of her fig- to obtain so good a knowledge of the authors 


on which the author wrote, and 
It would hardly be possible for 


n by a study of this work, which is 


especially designed for the latter. 

Lyra CuristrANa: A Treasury of Sacred Poetry. Ed- 
ited by H. L. L. London: T. Nelson & Sons, 562 pp., 6 x5. 
These beautiful selections of sacred poems are divided into tweive 


e without coarseness, and that she sections, corresponding to the months, and a poem with scriptural 


text given for each day of the month, Whittier seems to be the 
favorite American poet of the editor, though the names of Long- 
fellow, Mrs. Sangster, Ray Palmer, Lowell, and Margaret J. Pres- 
ton have found place in the book. An excellent collection. 


AND Practice or Morauiry ; or, Ethical 
Principles Discussed and Applied. By Ezekiel Gilman Robia- 
son, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Silver, Rogers, & Co. 252 pp., 

x5. 

Ne man has a better right to treat this subject authoritatively 
than has this author, and he here appears at his best. President 
Robinson is one of the most distinguished men left in our colleges, 
H® stands before his students in much the same light in which 
President Hopkins stood to the country at large ; and as we read 
this book we are impressed with the fact that it isa volume of the 
same general strength that characterized Wayland’s Moral Science 
and Hopkins’s Love of Law and Law of Love. It isa college 
textbook, and its philosophy, its directness, its discrimination, all 
show the character, vigor, and pedagogical tact of the author. 


Historic Waterways: Srx Hunprep Mies or Ca- 
NOEING DOWN THE Rock, Fox, AND WISCONSIN RIVERs. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 
298 pp., 7x44. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is not only delightful reading for recreation, a 
charming insight into Nature's attractions, but is also the best of 
argument, philosophic and experimental, for a genuine outing in 
vacation time. Most vacation volumes make one wish he had 
money and time for an extended tour; this makes one rejoice in 
the privilege of exploring the nooks and corners of his own state. 


Master OF uIS Fate. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. 293 pp., 7x44. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Barr’s latest story is a bright, readable one, and points a 
moral to the young man who would set himself in opposition to his 
elders, as well as to the one who marries a rich wife, proposing to 
liveon her money. Joe Braithwaite isa handsome young Yorkshire 
man who decides to be a lawyer instead of giving in to his father’s 
will, and becoming a woolen manufacturer. After failing in the 
law, and finding that his wife would not trust him with her busi- 
ness, he summons up resolution enough to go to his godfather and 
learn cotton-spinning and calico-printing. Young Mrs. Braith- 
waite conciliates her husband's offended father and aunt, falls in 


experience of twenty years in the field and in technical schools, and love with her husband afresh, and at the end of the story there is 


makes the work eminently practical. It is a student's book, so 
presented at every point as to make him a master of the subject 
when he has mastered the book. 


Marcaret Reais. By Annie H. Ryder. 
Lotbrop Co. 270 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 
We get our first glimpse of Margaret at school, in the seminary, 

and then follow her across the ocean to Germany, where she goes to 

tit herself for teaching. 


she has proved that she is able to take care of herself. 


may lose sight of the higher life,—may forget that it is as much 
her duty to make herself and others happy as to show that a woman 


and clothing. 


duty.” 


or THE STATE OF Europe DurinG THE MIDDLE 
Aces. By Henry Hallam, LL.D., F.R.A.S. (4 vols.) New 
York: John B, Alden. 504 pp., 84x6. Price per set, half 
moroceo, marbled edges, $2.50; cloth, per set, $1.75. 

This edition of one of the greatest of historical works is among 
the best ever issued in America, and the price is, as the publisher 
says, phenomenally low. No historical work is, perhaps, more in- 
dispensable to a teacher's library than this. ‘The best service we 
van render our readers is to give Macaulay’s tribute to the book : 
“Mr, Hallam’s work is eminently judicial. Its whole spirit is 
that of the bench, not that of the bar. 


over nothing, exaggerating nothing, while the advocates on both 


statements and sophisms exposed.”’ 


loso The -Eneid is a perfect thesaurus 
his admirable translation so finely printed 


New 


t 


By Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell. 

: Price, 75 cents, 

Jr. Blaisdell bas been one of the most acceptable wri 
literature, literary characters and who 
ten for the JOURNAL, and his Study of the English Classics was 
deservedly popular. Asa teacher he had eminent success in lead- 


and he has the rare gift of helping other teachers do through his 


He has a special gift f i i i 
at gilt for analysis, taste in select st i 
ment which this book indicates at every point. Ae aaa: 


Trree Kixepoms. 


ciation. By Harlan H. Ballard. N. fork: ‘ i 
Co. 167 7x5. Price, 75 
e Agassiz Association, under the leadership of Mr. Ballard 


study and discriminating observation of plants, animals 
als, yet organized in connection with the schools: and Mr Ball 
has no superior in our range of acquaintance in sk eer 
iug and careful observation, This handbook by him ini 
thousand, should be owned and read by every 
aspiration to gequaint hig pupils wit 


book very nearly what he has done personally in the schoolroom. rell & naa P. Blakiston, Son, & Co. For ssie in Boston 


and miner- | American Copyright League 


illful experiment-| Book Hendriek, A 


price, 50 cents, 
h the wonders of | William the Conqueror: by Faw 


nal Wolsey: t 
& Company. Mandell Creighton; 


nothing left in the line of happiness for anybody to desire. 


Rosert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati; issue the Ohio 


Boston: D. Centennial Historical and Geographical Cards, a game, consisting 
of 144 cards substantially made, well put up, with directions which 
make it easy to use. 


Messrs. CasseEtt & Co., New York, have added to 


: While abroad, she meets a yonng man) their ‘‘ National Library Series’’ A History of the Harly Part of 
who wants to make her his wife, but she refuses to marry him until | ;j, Reign of James the Second, by Charles James Fox; The Diary 


The author | i Pe 
evidently thinks that in cultivating self-reliance the American girl 


Derrick STERLING, by Kirk Munroe, a story of a 


is capable of earning the dollars and cents necessary for her food | boy’s life in the mines (Har & Brothers; pri i 

: : per rothers; price, $1), is full of 
The tone of the book is bright and wholesome | the adventure and romance which so many boys,—and girls, too,— 
throughout, and cone sentence in it is especially worthy of adoption | delight in. 
as a life motto, “‘ Make a duty of happiness, and a happiness of thrilling ; but through all it is healthy in tone and is a safe book to 
put into the hands of young people. 


The descriptions of life in the colliery are vivid and 


Messrs. CrarK & Maynarp, New York, offer, in 


in their ** English Classics Series,’’? The Knightes Tale, from ‘* The 
Canterbury Tales,’ of Geoffrey Chaucer, arranged from the edition 
of Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., with a sketch of his Jife, gram- 
mar, notes, and an etymological glossary (price, 12 cents). ‘The 
volumes of this series are thoroughly adapted for use in schools, 
the notes are unusually full avd exhaustive, and etymology is at- 
tended to throughout, the derivations of all the more difficult 
words being given. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons will soon add two volumes to 


He sums up with a calm, | their “ Great Citi ic Seri 
adie P “ t Cities of the Republic Series,’’ The Stor Boston 
steady impartiality, turning neither to the right nor the left, glossing by Arthur Gilman, and The Story of Washington, by Biciics Burr 


Todd. To their list of works i i iti ie ill 
sides are alternately biting their lips to bear their conflicting mis-| be added: The Tariff Histery of tha Uoieed Beales, 1789 1888 


A Sketch of the Germanic Jonstitution, from the Earliest Times to 


he Dissolution of the Kingdom in 1806, and The Present Condition 


First Steps wird AMERICAN AND British Autuors.|of Economic Serence,and the Demand for a Radical Change in its 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 340 PP. Methods and Aims. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Found Yet Lost; by E. P. Roe. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


ing youth to know, appreciate, and love the best in the best authors, > Lae New York; by Elbridge §. Brooks; price, $1.50. Boston: 


What to do Firat in Emergencies; by Charles W. Dulles, M.D.; ag 75 
y Dam- 


The Meisterschaft System for the Latin Language; by Dr Richard § 


Rosenthal; price, 50 cents. Boston: Meisterschaft Pub, Co. 


Xears of Massachusetts; by Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston: D.C. 


Heath & Co 


The Study of Politics; by William P. Atkinson; price, 50 cents. Boston: 


A Handbook of the Agassiz Asso- | Reberts Brothers 


Clear as Crystal; by Rev. A. T. C ‘ 
: tev. A. T. Cross. Chicago: F’eming H. Revell. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; by William ‘Shakespe 4. fac simile re 
rint of he text of the First Folio in 1623; with notes and introduction by 
price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. rork: 
.°s of Persia; by Sir John Maleolm; price, 10 cents. New York: 


is doubtless the most effectively organized society for the scientific | “’8se!! & Co 


‘heap Kooks and Good Books; by Brander Matthews; New York; The 
cnale Table is Set!” A Comedy in One Act, Adapted from the German of 
W. Bard price, 15 gents.—— Question Kook 
ardeen. Syracuse, N. ¥.: C.W. Sardeen. 
An hlementary Geography of the Brithen isles; Soy Archibald Geikie; 
MA. The Schole Novelists and their Styles; by David Masso! 
bolemaster; Reger Ascham; edited by Edward Arber.—— 
ard A. Freeman; price, 60 cents ——* 
tice, 69 cents. New York; Mac!’ 
illard Small. 


or sale in Boston by 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS. 


At the business session of the annual meeting of the Middlesex 
County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association, held in Boston the 27th inst., 
the following committees were appointed : 

On Nominations—Henry Whittemore of Waltham, George A. 
Southworth of Somerville, J. H. Wardwell of Medford. 

On Resoiutions—G. E. Gay of Malden, H. D. Newton of Somer- 
ville, L. E. Leland of Newton. 

On Necrology—G. T. Fletcher of Marlboro, R.~ A. Rideout of 
Everett, C. L. Lounsbury of Woburn. 


The work of the morning was conducted in two sections, the pri- 
mary and the grammar. 

In the former section Miss Lulu M. Bagley, of the Franklin 
School, Newton, with a dozen of her pupils, gave an admirable lan- 
guage exercise, which will be printed in the next number of the 
JOURNAL. 

Miss Bagley was followed by Dr. Larkin Dunton, of the Boston 
Normal School, who read a paper on ‘‘ Number.’’ 

In the grammar section Supt. Gilman C. Fisher, of Weymouth, 
presented the subject of Geography, discriminating very sensibly 
between the needful and the unimportant in this branch of work. 
The subject of map drawing was treated at some length and the 
method employing perforated maps shown to be highly effective by 
an actual demonstration on the blackboard. The teaching of pro- 
duction, and even climate, races, religions, etc., by means of belts 
marked out on the surface of the globe, was emphasized aud the 
method illustrated with the help of two bright pupils from the Wey- 
mouth schools. 

A sound and practical talk on the study of the human body was 
then given by Mr. F. F. Murdock, of the Bridgewater Normal 
School. In the course of his remarks he answered very clearly and 
concisely, the questions, What are the objects of teaching physiology, 
and what and how should it be taught? The objects are two,— 
first, to arouse in the pupil a respect for his body, and second to 
stimulate a reverence for the Creator of that body. The speaker 
outlined a nine years’ course as follows: First year—the yasa 
whole, and the external parts; second year—the senses; third year 
—general structure ; fourth year—general uses; fifth y iges- 
tion ; sixth year—circulation; seventh year—respiration; eighth 
year— motion ; ninth year—nerves : sensation. Philosophical reasons 
were given indorsing this particular order. Hestrongly deprecated 
teaching the minutiz of the subject and the introduction of confasing 
details. Do not urge children to examine dissected parts when they 
are naturally averse to it. Leave them to themselves, and they will 
gradually be rid of that feeling. Object teaching is preferable to 
to S the helps that may be had in the shape of models, charts, 
books, ete. 

The closing address of the session was made by Mr. A. E. Win- 
ship, of the JOURNAL, the substance of which appears editorially 
in this and following issues. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Association met as a whole in Tremont Temple, at 2 p. m., 
—President Nichols in the chair. 

S. Henry Hadley, Somerville, conducted an admirable musical 
P m of seven numbers by pupils of the public schools of Som- 
erville, Medford, and Watertown. An orchestra of twelve pieces 
furnished the accompaniment. The singing was pronounced by 
musical critics to have been of a high order, and demonstrated what 
proficiency can be secured in this important department of instruc- 
tion under the guidance of a competent and enthusiastic instructor. 

Announcements in regard to the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at San Francisco were made by Mr. Fairbanks 
of Boston. 

Report of Committees, 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was made by Henry 
Whittemore, of Waltham, as follows : 

President—C. W. Morey, Lowell. 

Vice-Presidents—Thomas W. Davis, Cambridge; Miss Ellen 
Hyde, Framingham; William E. Eaton, Concord; John H. Ward- 
well, Medford; J. V. Jackson. Marlboro’. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Lewis A. Burr, Malden. 

Executive Committee—John S. Hayes, Somerville; C. W. Bar- 
bank, Lowell; Henry Whittemore, Waltham; Levi S. Warren, 
West Newton; Horace Freeman, Arlington. 

They were unanimously elected. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported through the chairman, 
George E. Gay of Malden, the usual resolutions, thanking the 
officers of the Association, the speakers, the conductor, members 
of the chair, and others. 


Industrial Training. 

The discussion of the topic, ‘‘ Industrial Training in the Public 
Schools’? was opened by S. I’. Dutton, superintendent of schools 
of New Haven, Conn. His paper will appear in the JOURNAL of 
an early issue. 

He was followed by A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools of 
Worcester, Mass., whose paper will be found as a leading article 
in the JOURNAL of March 8. 

The meeting was very largely attended, and the professional en- 
thusiasm of Middlesex educators was fully sustained by the thirty- 
fifth annual session of this great county association. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


The trustees of the Oneonta State Normal School have elected 
Prof. James M. Milne of the Cortland Normal School to the prin- 
cipalship of the new institution, which will be opened in September, 
1889. This is a well-deserved promotion. 

Prof. Charles D. Larkins, of the State Normal School at New 
ee. will teach mathematics in the Central High School of 

rooklyn,. 

The Board of Education of the Gates Union School of Madison 
County have shown their appreciation of the present principal, 
Professor Wood, by engaging him for another year, with a substan- 
tial advance in salary. ; 

One of the veteran workers in education in this state is Supt. 


Edward Smith, of Syracuse. It is forty-three years since he com- |p 


menced teaching in the then village of Salina. At that time there 
were but twenty-four teachers in the four adjacent villages, which 
have, since 1848, been merged into the city. During a period of 
twenty-one years he held the position of principal, and for twenty- 
two years has occupied the office of superintendent. When he took 
his present place, the teaching force of Syracuse numbered 115, 
while there are now 268 teachers engaged in the public schools 
alone. Such has been the growth of less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Under the guidance of Mr. Smith, the schools attained a rep- 


ntation for excellence second te none in the state. Acting by the 


advice of the superintendent. the Board of Education of Syracuse 
was among the foremost in abolishing corporal punishment. Mr. 
Smith has been slow in introducing innovations until he should be- 
come fully satisfied of their true worth ; hence the growth of a well- 
equipped and completely organized system, to outsiders, may have 
seemed slow, but the results at the present time are sufficient proof 
that the development was sure. Few in meeting Mr. Smith, to- 
day, would realize that forty-three years of his life had been spent 
in teaching and supervising. His hale and hearty appearance, com- 
bined with his courteous manner, would scarce betray the presence 
of ** ye ancient pedagogue.”’ 


NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

Crete has voted $25,000 for a high school building, and Supt. W. 
H. Skinner is again happy. 

Rashville has just completed a $5,000 school building. Prin. C. 
E. Holmes, and assistants, will oceupy it during the spring term. 

The board of trustees of the new Nebraska Wesleyan University 
completed a very important session. It was recently decided to 
open the school the coming fall. Another meeting will be held in 
June, for the purpose of selecting a faculty and making further 
preparation for opening. The new building has been completed to 
the second story. The citizens of Weeping Water presented a 

roposition looking to the location of a seminary at that place, 
which should be a department of the university. The proposition, 
in substance, gives to the university from five to ten acres of land, 
a building and equipments to cost not less than $10,000, and an 
endowment of not less than $20,000. A committee was appointed 
to adjust and accept the proposition. This committee was further 
empowered to entertain similar propositions from other cities. The 
plan of the board is to multiply seminaries throughout the state as 
preparatory schools for the university, but no proposition will be 
considered that does not include at least an endowment of $20,000, 
with buildings and equipments. Chancellor Creighton presented 
a proposition from a gentleman outside of the state, agreeing to 
give to the university an endowment of $25,000 for a chair of 
Christian ethics, to be known as the Charles H. Fowler professor- 


ship. 

Titer County Teachers’ Association has voted to have a ban- 
quet in June, . 

Miss Emma Harte, of Atkinson, the secretary-elect of the 
State Association, is also the efficient president of Holt County 
Teachers’ Association. 

It is said that County Supt. E. B. Cowles, of Fairbury, has some 
good school work on exhibition at his office, which was done in the 
country schools of his county. 

Prin. W. H. Clemmons, of Ponea schools, takes charge of Fre- 
mont Normal and Business College, in July, 1888. Principal 
Clemmons is a graduate of Northern Indiana Normal School, at 
Valparaiso, Ind, and was formerly principal of the North School, 
at Fremont. 

County Supt. E, S. Franklin, of York, has published the course of 
study used in the schools of York County. In his manual and 
guide he gives many valuable suggestions to teachers, and directions 
are given for carrying out the work in each grade. He suggests 
that the time for the completion of the work in the five grades be 
nine and one half years. First grade, one year; second grade, one 
year and a half; third grade, two years; fourth grade, two years; 
fifth grade, three years. The manual bespeaks careful work on 
the part of Superintendent Franklin. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, O. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

By a recent act of the General Assembly physiology and hygiene 
will be added to the branches in which teachers are required to 
be examined. It does not take effect until Jan. 1, 1889. 

Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati has resigned his position as a 
member of the State Board of Examiners, and Supt. E. A. Jones 
of Massillon has been appointed by Commissioner Tappan to fill 
the unexpired term. : 

Under the new law relating to examiners, members of the State 
Board hold their office five instead of three years as heretofore. 

Dr. Israel W. Andrew, ex-president of Marietta College, died 
recently in Connecticat. He was one of the pioneer educators of 
the state. 

Mr. Geo. M. Howard of Cincinnati and Supt. H. W. Compton of 
Toledo have been added to the committee on railroad transportation 
for the National Educational Association, to be held at San Fran- 
cisco, July 17-20. Ohio will be well represented. 

Prof. J. T. Moreland is in charge of natural sciences in the Har- 
lem Springs Academy. 

Dr. Sylvester Scavel of Wooster has an engagement to deliver a 
course of lectures in Los Angeles, Cal., beginning June 25. 

James T. Edwards, LL.D., of Chamberlain Institute, Randolph, 
N. Y., has been unanimously elected president of Mount Union 
College in place of Dr. O. N. Hartshorn, resigned. 

Warren b. Brown, late clerk in the state school commissioners’ 
office under LeRoy D. Brown, recently graduated from Starling 
Medical College. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel //ill, 
Capt. John E. Dugger, president of Warrenton Male Academy, 
died March 9. A practical, earnest, faithful teacher, a noble 


*|man and Christian, he will be greatly missed. He was a strong 


normal school advocate, and one of the most progressive men in the 
state. Mrs. V. L. Pendleton succeeds Professor Dugger as presi- 
dent of the Academy. 

Commencement exercises of Greenville Female institute occur 
June 8. Rev. S. M. Smith will deliver the address to the grad- 


uates. 

Judge Walter Clark will deliver the annual address at the Uni- 
versity in June. Rev. R. T. Vann of Wake Forest will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon, and deliver the address to the graduates of 
Thomasville Female High School. The president of this excellent 
institution, ex-state superintendent of public instruction, Hon. 
Joha C. Searboro, is meeting with great success. A strong man 
in a good field of labor. . 

W. W. Moore, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon at Davidson College. Rev. John L. Girar- 
deau, of Columbia Seminary, will preach the sermon to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and President Battle of the State 
University, will deliver the annual address. Bishop Galloway will 
reach the annnal sermon to the graduates ot Greensboro Female 
College. The graduating class numbers thirty-two. Dr. Jones, 
the president, has given the college an enviable reputation. : 

In June 26, 1851, Dr. Elisha Mitchell, for whom Mt. Mitchell is 
named, fell into a pool of water and was drowned. His body was 
buried on the top of the mountain. Recently Miss Margaret Mitchell, 
his daughter, deeded the spot on which he is baried to the trustees 


of the University of North Carolina, of whose faculty the doctor 


was a member at the time of his death, and steps have been taken 
to erect a monument to his memory. 


The closing exercises of Salem Academy, at Cedar Cliff, Prof, 


J. B. Thompson, principal, will occur May 23. Those of Orange 
Academy, Prof. C. W. Massey, principal, will oceur May 18. The 
writer will deliver the annual address at each. 

Wake Forest College will improve her buildings to the amount 
of $2,000, > 


VIRGINIA, 


The city of Roanoke has appropriated about $60,000 for school 
buildings and improvements. A good round sum for so young a 
city. 

‘he annual report of the board of visitors of the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute, located at Lexington, caused the appointment of a 
legislative committee to make an examination into the affairs of 
that institution. The committee, in their report, recommended the 
retirement of the venerable superintendent, Gen. Francis H. Smith, 
with the honorary title of emeritus superintendent. General Smith 
is the founder of the institute, of which he has always been the su- 
perintendent. His retirement with the honorary title above men- 
tioned, was recommended solely on the ground of his advancing age 
and his distinguished services in the cause of education. 

The Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College at Blacks- 
burg will receive the sum of $15,000 recently voted to each state 
for the founding and operating of an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. The board of visitors will hold a meeting some time in April 
to elect a chemist and director of the experimental station. 

The late Dr. Matthew T. Yates, long a Baptist missionary to 

China, left a provision in his will appropriating an amount of 
money to endow a scholarship in Richmond College. 
Randolph-Macon College, the leading Methodist institution ig 
the state, has a total of about 170 students, being thirty more than 
were in attendance there last session. President Smith of the col- 
lege, is an active worker as well asa good teacher. In the last 
year or two he has raised an endowment fund of more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. According to his statement the institution 
is thoroughly Methodistic in plan and policy. 
The General Assembly has cut down the annual appropriation to 
the University of Virginia to $35,000. In consideration of this 
appropriation the University admits all well prepared Virginia 
gp to the literary and scientific departments free of charge 
or tuition. 


TENNESSEE, 

State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanoogad 
Miss Lucie Mason Parker, of Dr. Price’s College, Nashville, has 
just completed two history charts for her classes. They are four 
feet long by three wide, and the contemporaneous events of ancient 
history are arranged in parallel lines. 
President Payne has begun his course of professional lectures at 
the normal college, giving a lesson a week to the junior class and 
two a week to the middle and senior classes. A movement is on 
foot to receive the graduates of approved high schools, academies, 
seminaries, etc., without examination, on the certificates of their 
presidents or principals. 
Interesting ceremonies occurred at the breaking of the ground 
for new buildings to be erected at Vanderbilt University. ese 
are for the engineering and manual technology, and the law and 
dental schools. 

The girls’ high school, of Knoxville, recently observed the one 
hundred and fifth anniversary of Washington Irving’s birthday. 
An interesting address, on the life and work of Irving, was deliv- 
ered by H. H. Ingersoll. 

Greene County. —Nearly all the schools of this county have closed. 
The commencement exercises of Oakland Seminary occurred April 
13, and those of Greenville and Tusculum College will take place 
May 11. There will be a combined county and state normal, Au- 
gast 6. 

Hamilton County.—There are sixty-eight schools in Hamilton 
County, twenty of which are colored, the average length of term 
being six months. In salaries and length of term this county ranks 
second in the state. In August the schools will open under a graded 
system. Pupils who satisfactorily complete the prescribed course 
will receive a diploma, signed by the teacher, board of education, 
and the county superintendent. 


WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABLEN, Neenah. 
The Fort Atkinson High School building barned to the ground 
recently, entailing a loss of $21,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Principal Merriman has resigned, and Mr. Condé Hamlin, last 
year at Beaver Dam, succeeds him as principal of the Darlington 
High School. 

Principal D, D. Mayne has sold The School Journal, to Sec. A. 
0. Wright, of the State Board of Charities and Reforms, who will 
continue it at Madison. Secretary Wright is a man of wide experi- 
ence in school teaehing, and will doubtless succeed in gaining for 
his paper a wide circulation. All teachers are earnestly invited to 
send him items of interest to teachers. 

Additional school accommodations are urgently needed in the 
fifth and eighth wards, Milwaukee. 

The proposition to imcrease the pay of teachers of German in 
Milwaukee is meeting with considerable opposition on the ground 
that such increase would be an unjust discrimination in favor of the 
German teachers and against the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
teachers. 

The annual examination for state certificates is to be held at 
Madison, beginning July 3, and continuing four days. Messrs. 
Stearns, Pray, and Emery constitute the board of examiners. 

The present city council of Milwaukee is to elect a city super- 
intendent, and considerable effort is being made in a certain quarter 
to defeat the re-election of Supt. W. E. Anderson. The charge 
against Superintendent Anderson is that he is not a German, and 
unless he joins a Turnverein or in some other way cleanses himself 
of this stain, he may have to make room for some one who will 
conduct school matters ‘*Grad wie im Deutschland.”’ 


INDIANA. 
After the morning of the fire the pupils of the State Normal 
School at Terre Haute were accommodated in the various churches 
of the city. This arrangement gave good satisfaction, and will be 
continued until some improvements can be made in the city high 
school building, when the normal will be removed there. In the 
meantime arrangements are in p to re-build the normal 
school without delay. Terre Haute, under the Jaw creating the 
school, will promptly meet half of the expense of a new building. 
Twenty-five members of the present graduating class of the State 
University, at Bloomington, desire to secure positions as teachers 
for the coming year. 
Hon. J. W. French, of Lafayette, an old teacher and county 


superintendent, and more recently a member of the legislature, is 
prominently mentioned for state superintendent. 
The state oratorical contest took place at English’s Opera House, 


Indianapolis, on the 13th, The first prize was given to R. C. 


Johnson, of De Pauw, who will thus represent Indiana at the inter- 
state college oratorical contest, which is to take place at Green- 
castle, 


May 5. The other contestants were Hugh Miller of Butler 


| 
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University, H. A. Cuppy of Franklin, M. E. Wil-| most profitable “‘round;table”’ talk. This club 


d D. E. Williamson of Hanover. |has come to stay. It does not propose to discuss 
et cacy adges Claypool and Woods, 0. | various topics for fun, but will follow up the os 
F. Griffin, R. O. Hawkins, and State Treasurer | ing educational “ fads”’ of the day and me Me 
Lemcke. some definite conclusion. Manual training wi ? 

Prof. E. E. Griffith, superintendent Frankfort | discussed at the next meeting and at as many sub- 
public schools, was nominated by the recent Dem- | sequent meetings as the merits of the subject rend 
cratic State Convention for Saperintendent of to demand. The club is in a most - 
Pablic Instruction. His competitors were James | ing condition, and great results are expected rom 
A. Marlow, of Sullivan, and John W. French, of | its deliberations. The May meeting was post- 
Lafayette. The nomination was made on the|poned but the first Saturday in October a meeting 
second ballot. Professor Griffith is twenty-eight: will again be held in Peoria. 
years old. He graduated from the Vevay High as 
School and afterwards from the State University. PENNSYLVANIA. ; 
He taught two years in the Indianapolis High| A terrible accident occurred at Rushsylvania 
School and traveled extensively in Europe previous Saturday night. A school exhibition was in progress 
to his election to the superintendency of the jy g hall situated in the second story of a brick 
Frankfort schools. . building. Over 400 people were present, when 

a SE suddenly the floor gave way with a crash, and the 
ILLINOIS. entire audience fell through to the ground, a dis- 
State Editor,Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. | tance of 20 feet. Two were three 

The Schoolmasters Club of Iilinois held its fatally and nearly fifty seriously injured. 

second meeting at Peoria on the 14th of April. 
The forenoon fo taken up with permanent or- NEW eaee. 


ization. After some discussion a constitution 
Saket. This provides for a meeting of the! — Marston, Bowdoin, ’83 goes to Cornish as 
principal of the high school. 


lub the first Saturday in May, October, and 1 BC M 
Saou of each year. nder the constitution; — Mr. Fred L. Smith, Bowdoin, 788, has been 
the following officers were elected. Dr. E. C.|elected principal of the high school at New- 


ident; Prof Church- ket, N. H. 
Hewett, of Necmal, Mx, Geo, D. Bartlett, of thes boon 


ill, vi ident; Geo. P. Brown of the Illinois I 
Gchod Jeornal, secretary and treasurer. ‘The ex-| offered the charge of the Latin department in 
ecutive committee for the year consists of the| Wilbraham Seminary, Wilbraham, Mass. : 

above named officers, N.C. Dougherty of Peoria,| —- Some citizens of Bath complained of the city 
James Kirk of Eureka, and A. C. Butler of|schools. They made so much noise that the city 


unanimously decided that the chief need of the 
Is i 

Adame, Bates, has just been 

elected principal of the high school at roveland, 


Mass. 
—I. H. Robinson, goes as 
rincipal to Pembroke High School. 

Libbey has resigned the charge of 

Foxcroft Academy. 

— 0. O. Owen, of Buxton, takes charge of the 
free high school at Lubec for the coming year. 

— A party entered one of the schoolhouses in 
Searboro recently, tore up the seats and desks, 
and burned them, broke windows, destroyed 
mapsand books, etc. A district quarrel ; another 
argument in favor of the abolition of the school 
district. 

— Mr. Geo. W. Singer, of Waldoboro, takes 
charge, as of the high school at Boothbay. 

— Mr. F. H. Nickerson has determined to leave 
the Dexter High School for a situation in New 
Hampshire. Bad for Dexter. 

— The “St. John”’ school, a sort of ‘‘ Rugby 
in the woods,’’ has made agreement with the town 
of Presque Isle to do the work of a free high 
school for the town. 

— C. E. Meleney, Colby, ’76, is superintendent- 
elect of schools at Somerville, E 

— Miss Mary Kimball goes fromjSouth Gardiner 
to New Gloucester. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Miss Grace Warren has been elected teacher 
of singing in the Franklin public schools. 

— Miss Theodore Richardson of Manchester has 
accepted a position as teacher in the English De- 
partment of the Episcopal School at Bustleton, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The forty-first annual mented of the Norfolk 
County Teachers’ Association, will be held in the 
Stone Uhurch, Quincy, Friday and Saturday, May 


lland 12. Program: 

30. “Offences and Penalties,” by Joseph Belcher: 
Rawdolph 10. “ The Ideal Teacher,” by Supt. Wm. c- 
Bates, Canton: 10.40. * The Ideal Superintendent,” by 
Edward P. Sherburne, Brookline, 11.30. “ School Ex. 
hibits.” by Supt. G. I. Aldrich, Quincy. 

12. Collation. 12.30. Examination of Exhibits, 
rts of committees; Election of officers. 


2.30. Re 
30. “The Essentials of Geography,” by Supt. Gilman 
©. Fisher, Weymouth. “ Methods in ooarephy by 
ool,” by 


Alex E. 3.50. “ The High Se 
F. Elliot, e Park. 
Addresses Ben, Joka L. Swift, Wm. A. 
ns 


Mowry. Ph. D., Rev. A. E D. 
‘ ing.—9 Arithmetic (Class Exercise), b 


Mary E. Dinegan, 
fn Teachin .” by Sanford Waters Billings, Sharon. 10.20, 
“ Supervision in our Smaller Towns,” by Arthur Stanley, 


Cohasset, 11.20. “ The Good of the Association,” gen. 
eral discussion. 
VERMONT. 


—A chapter of the Agassiz Association has 
been organized in the Brandon High School with 
a membership of 25. 

— Prin. J. M. Hitt of Northfield has resigned 
his position as head of the Graded School to enter 
upon new duties with D. C. Heath & Co., of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Hitt has had charge of the Northfield 
schools for a number of years, and his withdrawal 
from the state and the profession will be regretted 
by the many who have been acquainted with him. 
For the present term his place is filled by Rey, 
IL. P. Booth, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Northfield, and there is a general desire that he 
may become the permanent principal. 

— The Normal School commission held another 
meeting last Thursday evening at West Randolph 


Beardstown. The afternoon was taken up with|council appointed a commission to investigate. 


Penn., at a salary of $700. 


the discussion of Manual Training. This was a|The commission after careful investigation has 


and the following day they went to Randolph and 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have been called upon to recom- 
mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The indications are, that good teachers are to be 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to make teaching their life-work. 

Among the vacancies on our books are the following : pf 

Superintendencies of Schools. 10 places 

1 $2000 position in the East. 16 places paying $500 to $700. 

Se che Intermediate and Primary Grades. 

a Superintendencies, salary from 16 places, salaries above $700. 


36 
“ “ “ ‘ 34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 

S “ “ “ = 4 oad 72 places, salaries $500 aud under. 

75 Principalships, ” 2 600 to 800 College Positions. 
40 400 to 600 12 College Presidencies for men. 

13 Ward “ a - 600 to 1200 5 Prineipalships for ladies. 

1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 =. 2: Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 

= 1500 to 2000 16 Latin salaries $600 to $4000 
1200 to 1500 12 Modern Lang. * 500 to 1400 
1000 to 1200 8 Mathematical 600 to 2000 
800 to 1000 6 Literature “ 600 to 1000 
* 600 to 800 14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
* id 500 to 600 4 Biology Professorships. 800 to 2000 
below 500 1 Political Economy Prof. 2500 
“Assistants, 1100 down 1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


We have also a large number of Academy posters: several positions for teachers of art in private schools; 
teachers of drawing in public schools ; teachers of vocal music in publie schools; teachers of Kindergarten 
methods ; several parnees wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300: quite a number of Institutions for 
sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois Iowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 
for almost any teacher who may write us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 
great number coming in every day, we can certainly fit you, and shal) be pleased to write you of our terms 
and work. Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 


what you wish. Address ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, KIl. 


New York City: 234 Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, MINN : German American Bank Building. 
LEWIS MILLER, President. JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
suly 5 {College of Liberal Arts. W. R. HARPER, Ph. ., Yale, Principal 


50 PROFESSORS FROM YALE, AMHERST, JOHNS HOPKINS, UNIV. OF VIRGINIA, &c. 


Branches 


Aug. 16, 
. 60 Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. 
| Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. Or. DICKINSON, Boston, Prin, 
to PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, Practical Applications to all Branches. 
July 98, The Most Attractive Resort in the Country for Secular Teachers. 


EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, P 1 - 
x, Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertain 


(eH One has no idea of what Chautauqua offers until he has read full d ] 
Board the best. Rates cheap. Tultion low. ns She wom. 


For all particulars write W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. VW. 


The Best Summer Schools. CHANCERY SALE 


Reliable information in regard to the best Sum. 


Wand’ Seminary for Young Ladies, 


Ad 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, AT 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


N. E.Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A COMPETENT PRINCIPAL The above Seminary is one of the leading schools 

WANTEp for an Academy in Salisbury, Mo. Success. | fF young ladies in the United States. Its excellent 

6 best of recommenda- as an educational institution of merit is 

ations required. Cor- | widely known, especially in the South and South- 

GEO. B. OLDHAM, Src’y west. The daily attendance of pupils at this time 

Salisbury, Mo. | exceeds three hundred, and almost every State in 

the Union is represented in the list. The school was 

Amherst Summer School eer in 1865, by the late Rev. W. E. WARD 

' -D., and he conducted it successfully as principal 

Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. from that time until his death in July, 1887. mo 

To settle and wind up the estate of Dr. Ward, I 

Classes. Instruction given in nine fp eg oa will, under decree of the Chancery Court at Nash- 
in Early English, Old French. Chemistry, Art, Math- | Ville, at the Court House door in said City, 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. AT 12 O'CLOC { 

Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions eaten ee 
On Saturday, May 5, 1888, 


on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, | Sell said Seminary property, consisting of the build- 
ings and grounds upon which they are situated, 


TE ACH ERS W ANTED together with all the school furniture and apparatus 


boarding school equipment, etc. The Seminary 
An examination of candidates for positions in the | Property and buildings are located on Spruce Street 
public schools of Colorado Springs, Colo., will be held | ne of the most fashionable thoroughfares in the 
in this city, of the San Francisco | Cily of Nashville. 
xcursionists in July. The subjects of examination! 7¢erms of sale: Credits of 6, 12, 18, : 
will be Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, | interest-bearing notes, with 
Grammar, Geography, U. S. History, Physiology- | first note and lien retained. 
and Hygiene. Several vacancies to be filled. Sala-| For further information address the undersigned 
ries range from $600 to $780 per year of 38 weeks. THOMAS W. WRENNE, — 
Enclose stamp for circular giving full information, | or ROBT. L. MORRIS, Clerk and Master, 


THE It 


** Siberia 


George Kennan, 


vestigator to make a thorough study of 


not so terrible as was | 
supposed. Knowing 
that Mr. Kennan held 
these views, the Rus- 
sian Government gave | 
him every facility for | 
a thorough inspection s 
—the most thorough 4% 
that had ever been a 

made by atraveler—of G 
the mines and prisons ALA 
of Siberia. Armed with 
letters from the Rus- 
sian Minister of the In- 
terior and other high 
officials, Mr. Kennan 
went everywhere, in- 
specting mines and 
prisons, convict barges : 
and hospitals, and 
traveling with chained . 
exiles along the great 
Siberian road. He 
made the intimate per- 5 
sonal acquaintance of 
more than 300 exiled 
**liberals” and_ nihil- 
ists, many of whom 
wrote out their his- 
tories for his use. The 
actual facts, re- 
vealed by this search- 


THE BOUNDARY 


show. 


ment, and copics of The Century are 


THE MAY CENTURY 


hase in Georgia’”’; as 
Matthew Arnold; Peper on The Cha 
III., etc. All dealers sell it; 35 cents. Thés nus 


e ED PAPERS on 
Exile System,” by Mr. 


gin in the May Century will em- 
body the results of what is believed to 
be the first successful attempt by a competent in- 


THE RUSSIAN EXILE SYSTEM. 


Before undertaking his arduous journey of 15,000 
miles, Mr. Kennan, author of Zent Life in Sibe- 
ria, etc., had spent 4 years in Russia and Siberia, 
was thoroughly conversant with the people and 
the language, and had reached the conclusion that 
the Russian Government had been misrepresent- 
ed, and that the exile system of Siberia was 


ing investigation, were far removed from Mr. Kennan’s preconceived ideas, 
as the thrilling narrative of fifteen months’ privation and adventure will 
As is already known, the publication of Mr. Kennan’s preliminary 
papers has resuited in his being placed on the black-list by the Govern- 


will he be permitted to cross the border again. 

Bays G. A. Frost, artist and photographer, accompanied Mr. Kennan, and 
he results of his work will form the most interesting series of pictures of Rus- 

sian and Siberian life and scenery ever made. 

is a greatissue. It contains, besides the first Sibe- 


fe: a shad rian paper, an interesting illustrated article on ranch 
life; first chapters of “The Liar,” a novelette by Henry James; the encitinn narrative, ‘‘A Locomotive 


ve Story Reversed,” Bellamy; a full 


sLUSTRAT- 


and the 


which be- & 


POST BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. . 


not allowed to enter Russia. Nor 


nces of Being Hit in Battle”; an essay on Milton 
" - it of Pope Leo 
begins a volume. TH CE TURY CO. N.Y. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 
From July 2d to Aug. 11th, 


E. L. BYINGTON, Supt. of Schools, Adm’r and Solic’r. 


AND 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 
At Gr imsby Park 25 _Miles from Niagara Falls 


CANADA, 


Instru 
ANALYSIS, READING ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICY 
E ORANEO AKS 

ach teacher a specialist. For further information 


CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHI+ 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 
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spent the day in examining the condition, build- 
ings and general instruction of the normal school 
at that place. 

— An examination for a five years’ certificate 
to teach in Rutland County will be held in Bran- 
don, Saturday, May 12, the requisite number of 
teachers having made application. E. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— At the regular meeting of the Franklin Soci- 
ety, Tuesday evening, April 24, Prof. W. W. 
Bailey of Brown University read a paper on Prof. 
Asa Gray and his life work. 

— Prof. Wm. Gammell presented a very able 
and interesting paper, recently, before the ode 
Island Historical Society, on the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. The paper 
was discussed by His Excellency Governor Davis, 
Professor Andrews, and Chief Justice Durfee. 


CONNECTICUT. 


—Miss Hyde, teacher of drawing in New Haven, 
recently gave a very instructive lecture upon that 
branch before the XN orwich teachers. 

—At a teachers’ meeting in the Bacon Academy, 
Colchester, the 21st ult., Mrs. O. H. Adams read 
a paper upon School Government; Mr. C. C. Fer- 
ris and Miss L. B. Treat discussed the subject 
of Language. 

State Supt. C. D. Hine’s report gives 167 towns 
in this state, with 1424 school districts, and 1628 
public schools. The average length of public 
schools was 180.18 days. Twenty-six evening 
schools were enumerated. The whole number of 
graded schools was 361. 


GRIMSBY PARK SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 
of Philadelphia is to be congratulated upon the 
selection of its new president, Mr. James E, Mur- 
dock of Cincinnati, Ohio. Probably no man in 
this country is better qualified to direct instruction 
in Voeal and Dramatic Expression than this em- 
inent tragedian, Shakespearian scholar, author, 
and lecturer. His whole life has been devoted to 
the study and teaching of vocal expression, and 
his wide experience as speaker and teacher, qualify 
him for this new and important position at the 
head of this great school. 

This National School of Elocution and Oratory 
was founded in 1874 by the lamented Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker, who laid well the foundations, and 
more than two thousand students from all sections 
of the United States, from Canada, England, and 
other lands have enjoyed its benefit. Professor 
Shoemaker died in 1880, and the work of instruc- 
tion was directed for four years by his gifted and 
energetic widow, Mra. J. W. Shoemaker. In 
1884, Dr. Edward Brooks, one of the leading 
teachers of Pennsylvania was elected to the Presi- 
dency of the Faculty, and did noble service for a 
year, when ill health compelled him to tender his 
resignation, and Mrs. Shoemaker again heroically 
assumed the responsibilities and manifold duties of 
the administration of the institution, On the Ist 
of July of the present year Mr. Murdock will en- 
ter upon the duties of President of the Faculty, 
and its friends feel assured that this ‘‘ master of 
masters’’ in his art, will place this National 
School on a high plateau and give it an enlarged 
area of usefulness and popularity. 

This school will hold its fourteenth summer 
session of six weeks at Grimsby Park, Ontario, 
Can., twenty-five miles west of Niagara Falls, be- 

inning July 2, and continuing until August 11. 

resident Murdock will spend four weeks at 
Grimsby Park, and deliver two lectures each week. 
The design of the summer session is to furnish 
training for teachers of elocution, for public read- 
ers and speakers. Daily drills will be givenin the 
various departments of expression by members of 
the Faculty, each one of whom is a specialist in 
his department. The summer session provides 
three courses of study : a short course, an extended 
course, and a special course. All who can do so 
are recommended to take the extended course of 
study, requiring three hours class work per day. 


most healthful that can be devised. The lectures 
will be found to combine instruction with enter- 
tainment. To most persons the entire course of 
study, being a complete change, will also be a 
complete rest. 

Grimsby Park is delightfully situated on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario, and is well shaded 
by large forest trees. Board to students of this 
school at Park Hotel is only $3.50 per week. 
Everything favors the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and social well-being of the students. For further 
information, address Ceci HARPER, Secretary, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS. 


Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UN1on Pactric, 
Overland Route,’ from Council Bluffs, 


to SAN FRANCISCO, rans through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 
go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co. and ‘Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 


ters of the Mormon Church ; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, etc., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A.G. P.& T.4.; J.8. Tebbets, G. 
Omaha, Neb. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the POINT OF sTART- 
ING, selecting either the ‘ Columbia River 
Line” via WALLULA JUNCTION, or the 
Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “good for return 
via Portland,” and either “the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 
The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 

For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, etc., 
write Cuas. S. Fer, General Passenger 


T 
The exercises in voice and gesture will be the|and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 


Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, | tea 


Paul, Minn. ; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 


DON’T READ THIS 


if you have a sufficiency of this world’s goods, but 
if you have not, write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and receive, free, full ticulars about 
work that you can do and live # home, wherever 
you are located, at a profit of from $5 to $25 per 
day and upwards. All succeed; both sexes; all 

. Allis new. Capital not required. Hallett 
& Co. will start you. Don’t delay; investigate 
at once, and grand success will attend you. 


15th Season Opens July 5. 


THE TEACHER’S RETREAT, 


Aims to meet the wants of those secular teachers 
who are unwilling to stay year after year in old ruts, 
who are anxious to know the latest and best methods, 
and who are vas to devote a part of the summer 
vacation to this quickening and inspiring work. 
Lectures and Instruction on every subject in which 
the lar teacher is interested. 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ar; is more pee ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
ching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has by been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM CON. 
TEMPORARY WRITERS. Edited by F. York 
Powell, M.A., Fellow of Christ Church, Deputy 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Clearly printed volumes, of from 160 to 
200 pages, 16mo, with illustrations, cloth extra, 
each, 60 cents. 

This series aims at setting forth the facts of En- 
glish National History, political and social, in a way 
not heretofore attempted 

To each well defined period of history is given a lit- 
tle volume made up of extracts from. the chronicles, 
state papers, memoirs, and letters of the time, as 
also from other contemporary literature, the whole 
chronologically arranged and chosen so as to give a 
living pictureof the effect produced upon each genera- 
tion by the political, religious, social, and intellectual 
movements in which it took part. : 

Mil. SIMON DE MONTFORT AND 
HIS CAUSE; 1249-1265. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON. 


IV. STRONGBOW’S CONQUEST 
OF IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF HENRY II. 
Edited by F. P. BARNARD. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


I. THE MISRULE OF HENRY IIl. 
1236,-1248, Edited by the Rev. W. H. Huron. 


THE BEST METHODS. 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES. 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 


Abundant Recreation in many forms. Ideal Tours 
in Spain; Spelling and Pronunciation Matches; En- 
tertainments; Concerts, Readings, &c. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
Most Complete Summer School in the World. 


FORTY-FIVE COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS /rom Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, Boston University, &c. 

50 CouRSES in Language, Literature, Mathemat- 
ics, Science, and Art. Thorough work. No quackery. 


THE FINEST CENERAL PROCRAMME 
LECTURES, CONCERTS, 
AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


ever offered in America; runs through July and 
August. 


THE BEST KNOWN SPEAKERS IN THE COUNTRY 
will be present. An unequaled opportunity for con- 
tact with living teachers, thinkers, and orators. 


BOARD as low as good board can be. Fine Hotel, 
500 Cottages. Railroad Rates Reduced. Write for 


i 
= W. A. DUNCAN 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Jory, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. Roaxz, Prin.of Berlitz School, Boston, 


Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 


It. EDWARD III. AND HIS WARS, 
1327-1360. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY. 


“The plan of the series is excellent. These little 
books filled with extracts from contemporary writess 
will do far more to enliven and make valuable the study 
of Sagith history than the best of text-books.” — Prof. 
Wm. P. Holcomb, Swarthnore College. 

“They seem to be excellently adapted to their pur- 
gone, and cannot fail to be valuable aids to students” — 

rof. J. B. Clark, Smith College. 

“TI heartily wish for your undertaki the success 
which it deserves.” — Prof. Chas. J. Litile, Syracuse Univ. 

“Tthink the idea an admirable one, enabling the gen 
eral student to study history in the only truly scientific 
way, from original sources.” — Prof, Charles Woodward 
Hutson, Mississippi University. 

* The idea is one which all teachers of history will wel- 
come and the execution is satisfactory.” — Prof. Charles 
F. Richardson, Dartmouth College. 

“ Charmingly printed, excellently edited, the form and 
yin of these books are delightful.” — Prof. A. Harrison, 

‘ashington and Lee University. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS. 
TORY AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. An Analytical Study 
By SIMON STERNE, of the New York Bar. Fourth 
edition, revised with additions $1.25. 


“A volume that will be prized by every conscientious 
student of political history.”—A£vening Wisconsin. 


“An able and instructive resume of the political his- 
tory of ourcountry. .. . book which every Ameri- 
ean should read. . . . Contains just the data needed 
by the voter.”—Autland Standard. 


List of spring publications and of publications 
in economic and political science forwarded on 
application. 


did, solid gold, hunting-caseewatch, is now sold for $85 
at that price it is the best bargain in America; until lately it coul 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ and 
~~ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 

ON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutely FIR EE, These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standingamong the most perfect, correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this wonderful 
Offer possible? ye answer—we want one m in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to th who call,a complete 

ine of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your own 
Bora ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
ld atch and large line of valuable samples Free, for 

the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality fora month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000in 
trade the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where we be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
and yourreward will be most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us, costebut I cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if do 
send your address at once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
3s SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CASE WATCH and our large, com- 
line of valuable H Db SAMPLES. We allexpresa 

ete. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 287 Maine. 


$85, SOLID. GOLD WATCH FREE! 


$1000 PRIZE QUESTIONS in *‘American Notes 
prise, ony may win capital 
le n emts fors men number. 
W. 8S. WALSH, Editor, 619 ¥ Walnut St., Philada. 


WANTED, 


A lady or gentleman, teacher preferred, for light and 
Profitable employment. Address 
Box 51, Boston, Mass. 


Ann Arbor Summer 


WILL BE 


School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 


HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


The whole expense for tuition and board will not 
LL, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
Batlle Creek, Mich. 


Twenty lectures will be given. Tuition fee, $10.00. 
exceed’ $20.00. Send for circulars to L. C. MU 
N.J., or, L. B. MALSEY, Supt. of Schools, 
Tas most thorough and ad- 
School of vanced School of Orato 
in the world. Training for all 
P needs of Voice, Body, an 
Ex pression. Mind in all kinds of delivery, 
scientific, and agogic principles. Endowmen 
begun. gan Doren in Boston opening July 9— 
10 Eoars aday. Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 8.8 Curry, Ph.D., 
Freeman PI., 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
manv clergymen, were in attendance. 


A PRESIDENT WANTED, 


t tember, in a College in New Mexico. The 
must have h successful 
and must be members of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. Salary $1,400. ORCUTT, Manager, 


| FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 


NEWPORT, R. L, 
July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1888. 


will be offered from all the princi- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
“City by the Sea” with its many wonderfu! and his- 
torie attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For contin 
ulars, to be issued about Apr , apply 
LD, Supt. Schools, R. I. 


N. E. Bureau of Edu 
8 Somerset 


J. MILTON BAL 


teachers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for “‘eachers free. 
Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or 23 W. 23¢ St., New York. 
HAS been acknowledged 
The Berlitz Method and Europe- 
an authority as the best of all naturai methods. 


For sample pages of French and German books, 
discount, etc., write to 
BERLITZ & CO,,23 W. 23d Street, New York. 


, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, f 


> 


versation, by Dr. ICH. 
] MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 


4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
° 
2 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. { 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 
‘4 


ie 
By Geo. M. Beard, M.D., of N. Y., and Ten Associate 
Editors, and 170 Authors. Gives Causes, Symptoms and Re- 
liable Remedies for every and I 

“It cannot fail to_be useful wherever it goes.""—J.M. 
Buckley, D.D., LL.D., Ed. NV. Y. Christian Advocate. 

* A remarkably sensible and valuable work for young and 
old."—C. A. Stoddard, D.D., Ed. ¥. Observer. 

“| keep it ona prominent shelt in my library, and find ita 
and hygienic.""—Rev. Jose ook. 

1500 Pages $6.0, Agents Wanted. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 B'’way, N. ¥. 


E ¢ E | Our New Schoo! Aids will assistin 
y A RS your schools in good quiet order. Each 
contains 216 large beautiful chromo execelsior, merit and credit 


mottoes; price per set #1; half set 108 cards &c. Large 


fi 
ers’ school supplies Qe. Price list and 
id b mit stamps taken. Please send a trial order. 
POUCH & OO.. WARREN, PA- 


PLAYS 


- 
‘ 
May 3, 1888. 
| | 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
os You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- & 
| 
Sur Frome | 
mine 
‘ 
i 
SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. Venable’s Algebra, ete. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Price 

Title. Author. Publisher. 

- - - - Brooks D Lothrop Co, Boston 
Zhe are Sowyer The Bancroft Co, SanFrancisco +4 
Philosophy and Religion - - Strong AC Armstrong & Son 75 
What to do Firstin Emergencies - besten 50 
Its Principles and Methods - - White G Putnam's Sons, N Y 25 
Rebecca the Witch and Other Tales in Metre - 25 
Politics - - - Atkinson Roberts Bros, Boston 1 +4 
Modeste Mignon - - - - Balzac 2 1 80 

The Meisterachaft System in the Latin Language : Rosenthal Meisterschaft Pub Co, Boston 14 
Sketches of Persia - - - - ° - Malcolm Cassell & Co, N 1 25 
Luncheon - - - - - - - - Murray F A Stokes & Bro, N Y 128 
His Broken Sword - - - - - - Taylor AC MeClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 
The Mental Characteristies of our Lord - . Bernard Thomas W hi saber, 2 00 
Letters of General G. G. Gordcn to his Sister - Macmillan & Co, A Ss i 28 
The Vacation Journal - - - - - - AD F Randolph. > Y 15 
The Table is Set - - - - - - Hendrick © W Bardeen, Syracuse, N 148 
What I Remember - Harper & Bros, NY 1 00 
- - - - Tranzos 

Metrica! Translations and Poems - - edge 
Evolution, Its Relation to Religious Thought =- - Conte D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 
** Befo’ de War” Gordon & Page Chas Scribner’s Sons. 35 

Snagged and Sunk - - - Castlemon Porter & Coates, Phila 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


s. E, H. Bu LER & Co, ha ved| —Scene: Grammar class. Dialogue between 
teacher and Johnnie. Teacher: ‘‘ What is the 


to 1130 Arch Street, Philadelphia, from 19 Soath future of ‘he drinks?’”’’ Johnnie: ‘He is 
Sixth Street. This important business house was drank.” 


Acme Stationery and Paper Go., 
Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 


TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 


founded as early as 1837 by Mr. E. H. Butler, —— : 9 
father of the present proprietor, who succeeded to; — For three weeks I was suffering from a severe SCHOLAR S DELIG HT WRITIN B E TS, 


Id in my head, accom nied by a pain in the 
it in 1873, while at the old quarters on South Sixth reek th ¥' tried some af the many catarrh reme- 


Street. The business has increased to large Pro-| dies without any relief. Ely’s Cream Balm was 
portions since he has had control of it. It now ex-| recommended to me. After one applicat 4 
tends to all parts of the country. Mr. Butler is a| of the Balm every trace of my cold was removed. 
gentleman of the highest integrity, and maintains | ~~ Henry C. Clark, Ist Division New York Ap- 


., | praisers’ Office. 
an I was troubled with catarrh in my head to an 
Mr. E. H. Butler, the active head of the house, annoying extent for three years. After using one 
bought the property, and gave it into the hands of | bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm I was entirely cured. 
a competent architect, who has succeeded in sup-|—Wm. J. Cline, Victor, N. Y. 


plying the place of the old building with one of} —_,, I always liked the Episcopal religion best,’” 
the most beautiful and substantial structures de- said Bill, as he eyed a pretty girl with a morocco- 


DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


a= Send for Price Lists. 


voted to the book-publishing business in the coun-| hound prayer book in the horse car. " If you 
try. The new front is very attractive. The}are an Episcopalian you get credit for going to 
building contains four floors and basement, and | church, not only while you are there, but all the 
covers 24 x 142 feet of ground, and it is safe to say! way home.’’—Somerville Journal, 

that it is now the largest and finest and best 
lighted establishment of its class. The location is!) Anvyick TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
an excellent one,—right in a growing book center, | ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
—and there is far more room and far better facil-' eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
ities than they had before. E. H. Butler & Co. | it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
are sole publishers of the popular and standard ,child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 


EACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE to California, this summer, will be 
incomplete without a stop at the Modern Zion. While there 


don’t fail to call at Parsons, Kenpati, & Co.’s Bookstore, which 
is tourists’ headquarters. 


Anti-Mormon Literature a specialty. 
PARSONS, KENDALL, & CO., 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH. WNext to Post Oflice, where they are easily found. 


Mitchell series of geographies, Smith’s English , ‘§ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
grammar, Prof. William Bingham’s series of , [t soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
grammars, readers, etc., also Butler’s series of pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
readers, arithmetics, etc., and the firm is now) known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
getting out a new set of geographies, adapted to | from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
the new methods of teaching. There is no con- | . 
cera in the country that publishes a more valuable | — There isn’t a more innocent little thing in the 
class of educational literature than Messrs. Butler | world than a brook trout, and yet it has made 
& Co., and there is no publishing house in exist- hopeless liars of thousands of men.—Li/e. 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,00Q SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT| 


?“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” 


WANTED. 


“Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 
—J. ALLEN. Critics say of it: “Delicious humor.”— Will Carleton. Full of genuine wit.”— 
= O. H. Tifany, “ Jubilant humor.”—S. S Cox, ‘‘ Keenest sarcasm”—Observer, “Exceedingly 
amusing.""—Rore Cleveland “ Excruciatingly funny.”— Weekly Witness. * Sitterest 
3 coated with exhilarating fun."—Rev, J.P. Newman,D.D. Agents Coining Money Fast. 

FOR BIC TERMS Apply to HUBBARD BROS., PHILADA. or BOSTON. 


ence that enjoys a more honorable reputation. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 


save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop! A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 


mporrant ro epucaTors. | MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


at the GRAND UNION HorTEL, opposite Grand Cen- | rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged | Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


tral Depot. ‘for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
curopean plan. Elevators and all competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
Modern Conveniences” . {open and conduct a first-class school. For full par- 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, ticulars address 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union N. E, Bureau of Education, 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the elty, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


IN answer to many inquiries, that reach us from , With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 


all sections of the country in regard to specimens year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
‘in the West. A handsome stone building, erected in 


wards per day. 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- | town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a A new method of Analysis, Natural pp and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work do 


ne in every department. Degrees conferred. 


~ gi term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
ard Summer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


romfield St., Boston. Address 
eow C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


of rocks, and fossils, suitable for use in \s free, except insurance. 
teaching the sciences of mi | A boarding hall, furniture, planos, cabinet, et cetera, 
“ of mineralogy and geology, iii cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illness of the 
we are glad now to be able to call attention to an President the reneon = offering to give up this 
vol. Ap ) e 


i is i | property and schc ply t¢ 
announcement in this issue of the JOURNAL by HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Crosby & Barton, of the Boston Society of Natu- N. E. Bureau of Education, 
ral History, that will meet the urgent demand there | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
is for such materials and collections. Teachers) errr 
and students can put absolute reli _| FOR SALE, 

P ute reliance on the col- | In a delightful New England Villa 


desir- 


LIBRARY EDITION. PRICE, $1.00. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. The death of no other educational man in 


leeti f tl i : e, a ver 
ons of these parties. They know their busi- able school property, with fine building pw f ample | this country ever occasioned so profound a sense of personal loss. 


ness, and also what is needed for colleges, schools, | grounds 
A n for o¢ 4 , admirably adapted to a first-class boys’ 
and for private collections. Their guarantee is poarding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 


beyond question. 
oe An fossils should be in all schools wh by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
ools where | sacrifice, on easy terms. Apply at once to 
ese branches of science are taught. For prices RAM ORCUTT, Manager 
and illustrated catalogue send at once to Crosby & N. E. Bureau of Education, 
n, eare of Boston Society of Natural His- 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


tory, Boston, Mass. 
A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 
CATARRH CURED. One of four male teachers in a first-class city high 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- | to teach PI ; 
a - 1ysical Geog a i 
y, at las ‘ on which 

cured and saved nim from death. Any sufferer 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- . 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th § . 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


The volume contains valuable papers by WM. T. Harnis, LL. D., LARKIN DunTON, LL. D., 


Typical specimens of minerals, | *!ed here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary | and GILMAN H. Tuck ER, also one of the ablest essays ever written by Dr. Philbrick, together with 
an account of his sickness and death, the addresses at the funeral and at the burial ceremonies, some 
of the eulogistic letters written to the public press on the occasion of his death; the tributes paid to 
his memory by the Boston Masters’ Association, the Schoolmasters’ Club, and the School Committee 
of Boston, and resolutions adopted by various associations to which he was favorably known. 


The papers {and addresses contained in the volume constitute a worthy memorial to a noble 


school tn the state of New Vork, wanted in Sept. ’88, | man, and should be read by every teacher and friend of education in this country 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, MASS. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


— 


Grand Excursion National Educational Association, 


THE 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, leaving BOSTON on FRIDAY AFT 


‘Khe Hoosac Tunnel Route 
chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by the St 


July 17th to 21st, 1888. 
ERNOON, JULY 6th, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


is the Official Route 
ate Managers and the Teachers in New England. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO JOIN 


we For any further information regarding cost of trip, loc 


Tables, ete., etc., call on or address 


ation in Pullman Cars, Side Excursions, and for Maps, Time 


JAMES R. WATSON, Gen. Passr. and The, Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for May has for the front- 
ispiece a portrait of Kinglake, the historian of 
Lord Raglan in the Crimean War, engraved from 
a photograph by Kruell. The initial article, by R. 
R. Bowker, on ‘‘ London as a Literary Center,’’ 
presents many interesting facts about the writers 
who have made that great city their home. “A 
Winter in Algiers’’ is a continuation of F. A. 
Bridgman’s article, begun in the April number. 
The numerous illustrations are excellent speci- 
mens of the art of American wood engravers. In 
** Russian Convicts in the Salt Mines of Iletsk ” 
Dr. Henry Lansdell, D.D., relates his personal ex- 
perience in Russia among the prisoners confined in 

rison or banished to Siberia for all kinds of al- 
eged crimes. 
Lansdell paints him, does not lead a life of ease, 
but he fares about as well as prisoners in other 
countries, barring the rigors of the climate. The 
article is illustrated with views of Russian towns, 
prisons, convicts, and other subjects of equal in- 
terest. Mr. Albert F. Heard contributes an arti- 
cle describing the system of alleged law and jus- 
tice which prevails in Russia, not only in theory 
but in practice to-day, emphasizing the almost 
hopeless condition of affairs in Russia from a 
—— point of view. The third paper on the 
est by Mr. Warner is devoted to Chicago. 
From a business, architectural, and social stand- 
— Mr. Warner admires Chicago immensely. 
n the article on the City of Denver Edwards Rob- 
erts gives a full, crisply told description of the 
Queen City of the Plains, with the Rocky Moun- 
tains at her back and the Mississippi valley at her 
feet. Fiction and poetry have an honorable place 
in this namber. The departments show no fall- 
ing off ip interesting matter. Mr, Curtis puts 
pointed questions to the frivolous about the good 
of Lent, and to the lovers of music in New York 
about the cost of their amusements; W. D. How- 
ells reviews some new books and poets, and 
Charles Dudley Warner opens the Editor’s Drawer, 
filled with bits of fancy, wit, and humor, It con- 
tains two capital illustrations, 


— Our Day, a record and review of current 
reform, for April, of which Joseph Cook is editor- 
in-chief, is devoted to church work, temperance, 
labor reform, education, missions, the suppres- 
sion of vice, and kindred topics. The first paper 
is by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, on *‘ The First Princi- 
ples of Protection.’’ He presents and elaborates 
the following points with great skill: (1) The 
home market or domestic commerce is of immeas- 
urable value tg a country over and above all for- 
eign commerce; (2) Protection aims at diver- 
sified industries as a potent factor in national 
prosperity; (3) Protection calls into action dor- 
mant capital, skill, and labor; (4) A protective 
tariff cheapens all the articles in common use; (5) 
Proteetion would put no tariff upon things we do 
not produce; (6) Protection against foreign inter- 
ference demands absolute free trade at home; (7) 
Protection would secure at all costs the production 
of all those manufactures that are necessary to the 
nation in time of war; (8) Keep clear of all com- 
mercial treaties; (9) Abolish the internal revenne 
laws. These points, Dr. Hamlin claims, are some 
of the first principles of protection, Drs. Josiah 
Strong and Frank Russell discuss ‘* Codperation 
in Church Work.’’ Miss Frances Willard treats 
of Woman as a Preacher’’; Rey. Wilbur F. 
Crafts of ‘‘ National Sabbath Reform’; ques- 
tions to specialists are answered by Rey. Mr. 
Howard, Mrs. M. H. Hand, and the editor. Other 
papers by Dr. Rankin, C. K. Ober and Mr. Cook 
make a magazine on topics of a timely character 
and of great public interest. Price, $2.00 a year; 
single numbers, 25 cents. Boston: Our Day Pub. 
Company. 

— Inthe May number of the Atlantic Monthly 
Henry James reaches a dramatic climax in his 
search for ‘‘ The Aspern Papers.’’ ‘The story of 
‘* Yone Santo, a Child of Japan,” by E. H. House, 
is continued with undimished vigor. ‘‘ Cicero in 
the Senate,’’ by Harriet Waters Preston, is an ar- 


The convict in Siberia, as Dr. }* 


ticle at once entertaining, luminous, and instruct- 
ive, and wil! add materially to Miss Preston’s 
fame as an author. ‘‘ The Emperor William ” is 
the title of a timely and*intelligent paper by 
Herbert Tattle. Frank Gaylord Cook has a 
thoughtfal article on ‘‘ Reform in the Celebration 
of Marriage.’’ In her review of ‘‘ The American 
Philosophical Society,’? Anne H. Wharton indi- 
cates particular reasons why we should be grateful 
to Franklin on grounds not heretofore emphasized. 
We had not expected to hear from Olive Thorne 
Miller that, to her, any bird could ever be “‘ utterly 
unlovely,”’ and yet that is just what she says of a 
certain oriole, in her paper, with the significant 
title *‘ A Discord in Feathers.’’ The usual Book 
Reviews and Contributors’ Club’’ conclude an 
excellent number. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. $4.00 a year. 


— The frontispiece of the Woman’s World for 
May is a portrait of the Queen of Roumania, who 
is well known to the world of letters as ‘‘ Carmen 
Sylva.’’ A paper devoted to the life and literary 
work of the poet queen is illustrated with sketches 
showing her at work in her studio and library. 
Princess Christian opens the number with an able 
discussion of ‘‘ Nursing as a Profession for 
Women,’’ which she heartily favors. Among 
other notable articles is a carefully written paper 
by Juliet Pollock on ‘‘ The Drama in Relation to 
Art’’; an illustrated article on the ‘‘ Pictures of 
Sappho ’’; the second in the series, ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of a Great City’’; and Summer Days in 
Brittany,’’ which makes us long to k our 
steamer trunks, and take passage direct for 
France. The department devoted to ‘‘ The Fash- 
ions’? is particularly suggestive, and its illustra- 
tions are much more vatural and Jess like fashion- 


plates than those of any other journal we see. 
Cassell & Co., New York; $3.50 a year. 


— The Springfield, Mass., fortnightly mage- 
zine, Good Housekeeping, is practical, economical, 
and yet liberal in valuable suggestions. It con- 
tains a vast deal of prudent, careful experience in 
kitchen management, while in literary and other 


directions it is equally commendable. Price, $2.50 
ayear. Springfield: Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


— The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health continues its admirable sketches of promi- 
nent persons in the April number, the group com- 
prising William of Germany, Rachel L. Bodley, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Edward Weston. 
The Science of Health and Child Culture Depart- 
ments are well conducted. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co. Subscription price, $2.00. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Day, for April; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: Our 
Day Publishing Co. 
he Popular Science Monthly, for May; terms, $5.00 a 

year New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Scribner's Magazine, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

St. Nicholas, for May; terms, $3.00ayear. New York; 
The Century Co. 

The Woman’s World, for May; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Oassell & Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for May; terms, $4 00a 
year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Eclectic, for May; terms, $5.00 a year. 
York: E. R. Pelton, 


New 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


wae Cleanses the 
H Passages, 
EAD Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
the Sores, 
sKRestores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smelti, 


Try the Cure. 


CATARRH 


HAY-FEVE 
h riland 


60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art? REGISTER LN THE N., E, BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Supertn- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 
BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
To t 64 West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MAS8s. 
March 30, 1888. 

We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a good list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates fave been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


“Forms and Circulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 


Jirst-class science teachers at £1200 to 81800. 
Calls are increasing for teachers of manual training. men and women. 
glad to register a dozen more teachers thoroughly trained in this department. 
ELOOCUTION. We still want two ladies for first class schools at good ealaries who excel! in these three branches. 
To end with a TESTIMONIAL, here is what Principal EDWIN D. MORGAN, of Nichols, N. Y,, writes 
88: “ This is to certify that I have, on two separate occasions, been a member of the SCHOOL BULLE- 
TIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. and that in each instance Mr. Bardeen has promptly secured for me situations, which 
In all my relations with the agency 
courtesy and frankness, and I feel oe in commending it to allteachers who are looking for situations, or who 
ons, feeling assured that they wee amply repaid for their investment.” 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


SPECIAL CALLS 


try. MANUAL TRAINING. 


Who will apply ? 
March 19, PE 
have proved satisfactory in every respect. 


desire to better their present posit 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


That we cannot just hit from our present list are as follows: VOCAL Music. Village School, 
Le : 8600 ; smatl city, 81000 to man or 8800 to competent woman. 
WW, PRECEPTRESS, College graduate, able to teach Latin, French and German, 8500 and home. 


Also Vocal and Piano, Dakota, 
PRINCIPAL, 


for school in Dakota, normal graduate and an earnest Presbyterian, 8800. SCIENCES. We can place three or four 
We especially want one who combines some knowledge of carpen- 


Should be 
DRAWING, PENMANSNHIP, AND 


have been treated with uniform 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


PROF. W, A. LOCY, who three years ago, was 
elected to the Professorship of Sciences in the St. 
Paul High School, at a salary of $1500, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Brewer, and who was last year 
elected, on his recommendation, to the Professor- 
ship of Biology in Lake Forest University, at a 
Salary of $1800, says of the Teachers Co-Operative 
Association: “From a personal knowledze of the 
workings of this Association, I yw it to be thor- 
oughly reliable and conducted on business princi- 
ples. Its membership is not made up of place seek- 
ers. . . . I regard the Teachers Co-Operative 
Aenoetation as the most efficient Agency in Amer- 
ca. 

MR. E. L_ PARMENTER, who two years ago 
was elected through the Teachers Co-Operative As- 
sociation, to the Principalship of the Springer Scttool 
(salary $1800), says: ‘ [ take pleasure in testifying 
to the practical efficiency of the Teachers Co-Opera- 

For circulars address the 
TEACHERS’ 

ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


tive Association. Through it, I was enabled to se 
cure the Principalship of the Springer School of 
Chicago. 

MISS CAROLINE C. WALCH, Syracuse. N. Y., 
who was last year elected to two Modern Languages 
positions, through our Agency, says: “It is with 
pleasure that IL recognize the prompt and efficient 
work of your Agency, in securing engagements 
agreeable to all parties,” 


MISS L. BELLE HAVEN, Preceptress of Homer 
Academy, Homer, N. Y., who was elected to this 
position through our Ageney, says: “I thank youa 
thousand times for your kindness and untiring 
efforts in my bebalf. 1 can cordially recommend you 
to every teacher who wants a good position, and 
would say, too, ‘you can trust Mr. Brewer to per- 
form exactly what he says.’ ”’ 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


Ww. D. KERR, 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions. 


1G Astor Place, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


NEW YORK. 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the Kast,South, 
Weat, at a small cost solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


Room 43, 2i4 CLARK ST,, 
CHICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


School Agency 


AND 
WESTERN 
ositions ; 


Assists Teachers in luerative 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss KRANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and F Teachers’ Agency, 
” 23 Union Square, New York. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW, We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. : 

L. PIPER, Esq., Clerk Board of Education, Marys- 
ville, O., says: ** Miss K., Principal of our Gram- 
mar Departinent, is a splendid teacher, cultivated, 
and thoroughly educated. If you prove as success 
ful in all your engagements so made you will lend 
great aid to the cause of education, and save great 
trouble to school efficers.”’ 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURM 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
. NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency, 36 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 


Principals, Committees, and others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. 

Teachers will find this agency especiaily valuable, 
as we do not encumber our books with ten times as 
many applicants as we can place, 

Call or send for circular. 

SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


WO FEE For kecistration. 


Kest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the laryest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 

. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Good 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


For Lady Teachers. 


VACANCIES. 


"Send for | PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Circulars. } L. B. LANDIs, Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers’ Bureau Ge 
[Both Sexes.] 


essors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Btonographers, Copy 


s. Mrs. A. D. 
ists, to Business Firms | vifth Avenue, N. City. 


FREE REGISTRATION reachens. 


VACANCIES ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp for application-form. 
No charge to school officers for securing teachers. 
Address, 
THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 


78 in Erimery. Grammar, and Intermediate grades. 

Af for specialists in Music, Art, Modern Languoges, 
and Elocution. Salaries 

29 in High Schools and Seminaries. from $350 

12 in Normal Schools. to $1200. 
For further information address 

THE SCHOOL AND } Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Meachers and Employers 


of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


T\O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


P. O. Box 210, Rutherford, N. J. 


Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 


INERALS 


History, and designed especially for 
prise all the common Minerals ard Ores; 
to illustrate both Lithology and Historic 


mations. 


Send for descriptive catalogues. Address 


CROSBY & BARTON, Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass, 


COLLECTIONS and specimens of Minerals, Rocks. and Fossils 
repared under the auspices of the Boston Societ 
lieges, Schools, and Private Cabinets. 


ROC 


other illustrations of Structural Geology; and the 
a Carefully selected typical specimens guaranteed in every case. 


of Natural 
These collections com- 

the principal kinds of Rocks, arranged 
K Geology ; folds, faults, joints, veins, 
cha stic fossils of the different for- 
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APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


MOST PERFECTLY GRADED SYSTEM IN THE \MARKET. 

WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE 

A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO- 
THE SCHOOLROOM. 


THE 
THE ONLY COPY - BOOKS IN 


USED TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. 
DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL WRITING IN 


JUST ISSUED: Elementary Movement Books, “A” and ‘ B,” 


N ew combining Movement and Form. 
IN PREPARATION : A complete system of Business Forms, — the only 
Features. system which will be perfestly adapted for use in publicjschools 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 
THE ART OF FENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plaiu 
Style of Writing. 

original specimens of 
With beautifully lithographed gin 


best styles of Penmanship p 
} = the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 


car PRIcE 25 OTS.; sent postpaid to amy teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. S. BARNES & Pablishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers 1 and 2, 
HOW TO THINK AND WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPiLts FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each, 


iti 
books contain outlines for Composition 


These 
Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks | Send postage 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue,’ Chicago. 


ere, STEEL PEN 


MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross| No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 
These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 


and dura 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 


——AGENCY FOR—— PUBLISH 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amderson’s Histories and Hisvl Readers; 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE.| Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. Keetel’s French Course ; 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN! Beed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Subscription Agency for Periodicals. MMutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
JABRL SCHOENHOF, J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. I. SMITH, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


“EVERY-DAY WORDS IN EVERY-DAY ENGLISH.” 


METRCALE’S 


Spelling and Language Book. 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, 


SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS IN BOSTON. 


This new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for a 
speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed by the 
best instructors. The experience of the author as Supervisor in the Public Schoals 
of Boston, and his success in the direction of language-training, give the highest prom- 
ise of success to his work. 

Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who, having abandoned the 
use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metealf’s 
Spelling and Language Book will accomplish results not hitherto attain- 
able with text-books published on the subject. 


Introduction Price, 20 cents ; Exchange Price, 10”cents, 


A copy of Mercatr’s SpretierR will be sent for examination with a view 
to introduction on receipt of Introduction Price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO,, 


753-755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DRAWING BOOKS 
G MODELS, and 
ISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Drawing in 

an hey consist of 
arranged in a carefully 

for accuracy an 


Agency, 


ABASH A 
JOSIAM ALLEN’ WIFE’S 
Latest Books. 


MISS 
A charming volume of poetey, 
Beautifully illustrated by W. 
HOLLEY 8 Gipson and othed 
artists. A companion volume to 
“Sweet Cicely.” Handsomely 


POEMS. bound. Square 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 


MINERALOGY, 


V. INSTRUCTION FOR THE DETER- 
MINATION OF BROCK-FORMING MIN- 
ERALS. By Dr. Eugene Hussak, Private Doceat 
in the University of Grau. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Erastus G. Smith, Prof.of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy, Beloit College. With 103 plates, 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

VI. A MANUAL OF LITHOLOGY. A 
practical work, intended to enable the student to 
classify at sight the more common species, By Ep- 
WARD H. WILLIAMS, JR., Professor of Mining Engi- 
neering at Lehigh University, Pa. 18mo, cloth, $1.25. 


VIE. A CATALOGUE OF MINERALS. 
Alphabetically arranged, with their Chemical Compo- 
sition and Synonyms. By Prof. A. H. CHESTER, 
Hamilton College. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

VEIT. COMSTOCK LODE; ITS FOR- 
MATION AND HISTORY. Lillustrated with 
six plates and thirteen figures. By Prof. JoHN A. 
CHURCH, E.M., Ph.D. 4to. cloth, $5.00. 

IX. THE COAL-MINES OF THE 
WESTERN COAST OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By W. A. GOODYEAR. 12mo, cloth, $2.50, 


X. THE PRACTICE OF ORK DRESS. 
ING IN EUROPE. By W. B. Kunhardt, Min- 
ing Engineer. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circulars sent free by mail. 


WIDE AWAKE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Are not satisfied with singing “as it happens,” but 
take pains, by classes and rehearsals, repare 
their young singers for solos and choruses, for Ban 
day and for festival singing. For such Schools, Dit- 


son & Co., provide the best music by the best of com. 
posers. 
’ 30 cts., $3 per d 
Children’s Diadem aha 
The newest book, full of very sweet songs, and 
well fitted to succeed their other successful books, 


40 cts,, $4.20 per 4 
andsome mer r a 
mended. Dignified, yet brilliant hymns aud joan 
35 cts., $3.60 
New Spiritual Songs per 


A. Hoffman and J. A. Tenney. More than 
sold. New edition, condensed and improved. 


35 cts., $3.60 per di 
Song Worship § 85.00 Per dozen. 1. 
Sherwin, both distinguished * Sunday School Com: 
posers,” 


Singing om the Way — 35 cts., $3.60 per doz. 
Jewett and Holbrook, 


Songs of Promise — 35 cts. 2 per doz. 
offman and Tenney. 


Why not send for specimen copies (mailed for 
retail price), or for specimen pages (free) ? 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMEN 


for the Fa the School 
copy of the latest issue of Webster's Unabridged, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court, It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by the leading College Presidents of the United 

States and Canada. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at acost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. 
~ Brooks's Normal Mathematica 
+ Standard Arith. Course, a! Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combini ritten, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. ing ™ 

rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. ¢ow 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
NEW YORK, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
BOTAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

CHERS’ LES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D, 


Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


Now Ready. 


McGUFFEY’S + ALTERNATE + SPELLING + BOOK. 


12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents, 


Note the Many Valuable Features. 


A Serres or LANGUAGE LEssoNns 
inl structure, sound, and meaning 


Words, and 
words of every-day use, only 


Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 
Exercises in word building. 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 

words, 

Common errors in spelling unciation, and 

use of words pointed out.) 

Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 

THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is so-classified and 

notes and suggestions 
» a8 i 


Single specimen sent to 
Introduction and Wholewale price by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


VAN ANTWERP, BRA a 3 1 0 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS | 
designed for 
q 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowe: 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every a 
otage, and especial Hd at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address T 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Chicegs 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
WEBSTER’, A 
DICTIONAL 
INA Ry ATSELE 
Pp 


